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PULL  OF  BEAUTY(NewYork) 

James  Cathcart,  Frank  Fantauzzi,  Terrence  van  Elsland 
(Detroit,  Toronoto,  New  York) 

WEST  8 — Adriaan  Gueze  (Rotterdam) 

Petrosino  Redvelopment  Design  Competition  (New  York) 
Masjid  Project  (New  York) 
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RECENT  PROJECTS  Jean  Nouvel  (Paris) 

NEW  YORK:  CITY  MUSEUM?  Muntadas  (New  York) 

DETROIT  IS  EVERYWHERE:  POST-URBAN  LANDSCAPE 
(New  York — Detroit)  Responsive  studies  and  proposals 
BETWEEN  WAR  AND  PEACE:  50TH  ANNIVERSARY  OF 
ALTA  CONFERENCE 
Komar  and  Melamid  (New  York) 

WARCHITECTURE-SARAJEVO:  A WOUNDED  CITY 
Photographic  and  urban  documentation  of  the  destruction  of  Sarajevo 
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ART  OF  COPY  Dagmar  Ritcher  (Los  Angeles) 

FORMWORKS  AND  BLACKOUTS  Mark  West  (Ottawa,  Canada) 

ECO-TEC  INTERNATIONAL  FORUM  1 CORSICA,  FRANCE 
FUTURE  SYSTEMS  Future  Systems  (London) 

MEMORY  OF  THE  FUTURE  Gunther  Domenlg  (Graz,  Austria) 

UNPROJECTED  HABITS  James  Cathcart  (New  York),  Frank  Fantauzzi  (Ohio)  and 
Terrence  van  Eslander  (Toronto) 
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THE  NEW  AMERICAN  GHETTO  Camilo  Jose  Vergara  (New  York) 

STATE  OF  HEAVEN:  Degrees  of  Paradise  (installations)  Mel  Chin  (New  York) 

EMPTY  PEDESTAL  PROJECT  a project  to  propose  new  works  on  abandoned  sculp- 
tural pedestals  in  New  York. 

OPERATION  DESERT  CLOUDS— installation 
PEARSON  POST  INDUSTRIES  (Providence) 

SCALE  & PERSPECTIVE  Luc  Deleu  (Antwerp) 
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DOMESTIC  ARRANGEMENTS  Andrea  Blum  (New  York) 
SUBURBS  OF  UTOPIA  Michael  Sorkin  Studio  (New  York) 
QUEER  SPACE  Group  Exhibition 
WAR  ARCHITECTURE  Lebbeus  Woods  (New  York) 

YOU  ARE  HERE  Laura  Kurgan  (New  York) 

UPSTAIRS,  DOWNSTAIRS  Peter  Noever  (Vienna) 
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A COLLABORATIVE  BUILDING  PROJECT 

Vito  Acconci  and  Steven  Holl  (New  York) 

ECO-TEC  INTERNATIONAL  FORUM  3:  CORSICA,  FRANCE 
DISCONTINUOUS  SPACE 

Laurie  Hawkinson  and  Henry  Smith-Miller  (New  York) 
ECO-TEC  INTERNATIONAL  FORUM  2:  NEW  YORK 
BODY,  OBJECT,  LANDSCAPE  Michele  Saee  (Los  Angeles) 
DISTRACTION/SURVEILLENCE  002  Ham  Rashid  (New  York) 
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TOO  CLOSE:  COSMOS  MECHANI-COOL  Neil  Denari  (Los  Angeles) 

SPIRAL,  SERPENT  AND  SUNFLOWER  Zvi  Hecker  (Tel  Aviv) 

EARTH,  AIR  AND  WATER  STUDIES  Sandy  Gellis  (New  York) 

ARCHITECTURE  OF  IMRE  MAKOVECZ  Imre  Makovecz  (Budapest) 

THE  RENEGADE  CITY  Kenneth  Kaplan  + Ted  Krueger  (New  York) 

SPEED--89  Michael  Webb  (New  York) 

THE  SHIP  (installation)  Bente  Stokke  (Oslo) 
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PROJECT  DMZ 

an  international  competition  and  exhibition  of  proposals  for  events,  strategies,  objects 
and  ideas  for  alternative  use  of  the  demilitarized  zone  between  North  and  South  Korea 
SIMULTANEOUS  CONCEPT 

a collaborative  project  with  Galerie  Aedes  (Berlin  ) by  Klaus  Theo  Brenner,  Jasper 
Halfmann,  Christoph  Langhof,  Benedict  Tonon,  Clod  Zillich 
POSEIDON  (installation)  Steve  Barry  (New  York) 

METAMORPHOSIS  Peter  Cook  and  Christine  Hawley  (London) 

FROM  DESTRUCTION  TO  CONSTRUCTION  Kawamata  (Tokyo) 

THE  DISSIPATION  OF  OUR  BODIES  INTO  THE  CITY 
Coop  Himmelblau  (Vienna) 

CENTRICITY  Lebbeus  Woods  (New  York) 

TEMPORARY  PUBLIC  ART 

Alfredo  Jaar,  Kate  Ericson  and  Mel  Ziegler,  Jenny  Holzer,  Krzysztof  Wodiczko, 
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HI-NO-MARU  (installation)  Yukinori  Yanagi  (Tokyo) 

ON  ARCHITECTURAL  RESEARCH 

A symposium  in  collaboration  with  Harvard  Architectural  Review 
(New  York  and  Boston) 

ARCHITECTURE  IN  AN  INVERTED  FIELD  Dan  Hoffman  (Detroit) 

PROJECT  ATLAS 

an  international  competition  and  forum  to  transform  the  Atlas  inter-continental  ballistic 
missile  bases  located  in  the  Adirondack  mountains. 

POST-CONSUMERISM 

part  I - Design  for  city  newstands 

part  II  --  Designs  and  ideas  for  the  waste  stream 

FORMALHAUT  Gabnela  Seifert,  Gotz  Stockmann,  Ottmar  Horl  (Frankfurt) 
WESTERN  OBJECTS  EASTERN  FIELDS 

Julia  Bolles  and  Peter  Wilson  (Munster) 

PROJECTS  1985-1990 

Enric  Miralles  + Carme  Pinos  (Barcelona) 
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BEFORE  WHITNEY: 

70  design  alternatives  to  the  controversial  addition  proposed  by  Michael  Graves  for  the 
Whitney  Museum  of  American  Arts. 

AFTER  THE  TILTED  ARC: 

Designs  to  replace,  renovate  or  add  to  the  controversial  sculpture  by  Richard  Serra  in 
New  York.  Proposals  by  Bill  & Mary  Buchen,  David  Hammons.  HERA,  Kristin  Jones  & 
Andrew  Ginzel,  Tadashi  Kawamata,  KAZUKO,  Carolee  Schneeman,  Michael  Sorkin, 
Nancy  Spero,  Mierle  Laderman  Ukeles,  Allan  Wexler,  Hanan  Wilke  and  others 
RETURN  TO  FUTURE  Seymour  Rutkins  and  Rolland  Ristine  (New  York) 
INDEPENDENT  VISIONS  IN  ARCHITECTURE  An  exhibition  of  portfolios  HUN- 
GARIAN ARCHITECTURE  Imre  Makovecz  (Budapest) 

SCULPTED  SOVIETS  Leonid  Sokov  (New  York) 

TRADITION  OF  IMAGINATION 

Neil  Denari  (New  York)  and  Bart  Prince  (New  Mexico) 

CONCRETE  SCULPTURES  Rebbeca  Martin  (New  York) 
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BUILDING  PROJECTS  Peter  Salter  and  Chris  Macdonald  (London) 
LANDSCAPE  OF  FUTURE  Othmar  Zechyr  (Austria) 

SCULPTURE  TOWARD  ARCHITECTURE  Terry  Lee  Dill  (New  York) 
BODYBUILDING  Diller  + Scofidio  (New  York) 

BERLIN  - NEW  YORK 

Group  exhibition  of  Berlin  and  New  York  artists 
MEXICAN  VISION  Russell  Epprecht  (New  York) 

EXISTENCE  Taeg  Nishimoto,  Gordon  Gilbert,  Kyong  Park  (New  York) 

URBAN  RITUAL  Luca  Pizzorno  (New  York) 

FUTURE  OF  STOREFRONT  Group  exhibition 
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RETROSPECTIVE  OF  STOREFRONT  Group  exhibition 
HOMELESS  AT  HOME  PROJECT 

part  1 BENEATH  THE  FACE:  Portraits  of  Homeless — Nancy  Miller  Elliot 
part  2 STENCILS — Group  exhibition  and  street  stencils 
part  3:  HOMES  FOR  THE  HOMELESS — Group  exhibition  of  design  proposals 
ENVIRONMENTAL  AESTHETIC  Dan  Graham.  (New  York) 

CRITICAL  REGIONALISM  - NEW  YORK 

At  Gallery  400,  Chicago  Works  by  BA  BA  ARC,  Dan  Coma,  Neil  Denari,  Diller  + 
Scofidio,  Laurie  Hawkinson,  Michael  Kalil,  Katherine  Krizek,  Taeg  Nishimoto,  Kyong 
Park,  Peter  Pfau/Wes  Jones,  Allan  Wexler,  Lebbeus  Woods 


1 982-83 

DRAWINGS  IN  LEAD  Toshio  Sasaki  (New  York) 

REQUIEM  OF  SAME  DAY  DRY-CLEANING  SYSTEM 
Abram  Nitsberg,  Jim  Renvelh  and  Alex  Rudansky  (New  York) 

MONEY  ON  MONEY  Group  exhibition 
QUESTION  AND  EXCLAMATION  Leonid  Sokov 
PORTFOLIOS  IN  ARCHITECTURE  Group  exhibition 
PERFORMANCE  A-Z 

A series  of  28  performances,  one  each  night,  for  28  consecutive  days.  Curated  by  R L 
Seltman  and  Arleene  Schloss. 

GOWANUS  CANAL  REDEFINED  Architectural  competition  of  proposals  to  revitalize  the 
Gowanus  Canal  in  Brooklyn.  Organized  by  Frank  Shifferin 
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WHEEL  & SHADOW  (installation)  Kazuko  (New  York) 

CENTERS  Lebbeus  Woods  (New  York) 

THE  HISTORY  OF  DOMESTIC  FLIGHT  Stephen  Pearson  (New  York) 

ADAM'S  HOUSE  IN  PARADISE 

Alternative  designs  to  save  The  Garden  of  Eden  by  Adam  Purple  in  the  Lower  Eastside 
of  Manhattan  Proposals  by  Lebbeus  Woods,  Walczek  and  Standing,  Shin  Takamatsu, 
Ron  Steiner,  Alison  Smithson,  Pat  Sapinsley,  Purple/Pavlova/Saunders,  Bart  Prince, 
Mary  Pepchinski,  Morphosis,  Eric  Owen  Moss,  Imre  Makovecz,  Demitrius  Manaouselis, 
Uttam  Jam,  Lane/Jensen,  Zvi  Hecker,  Furniture  Club,  Neil  Denari,  David  DeValeria,  Dan 
Coma.  Bausman/Gill,  BA  BA  ARC,  Anderson/Wheelwright. 

5 PROPOSALS  FOR  MANHATTAN  Kyong  Park  (New  York) 

ARCHITECTURE  AND  CONSCIOUSNESS  Dan  Coma  (New  York) 

MIRRORS  Howard  Rosenthal  (New  York) 


A COLLABORATIVE  BUILDING  PROJECT 
Vito  Acconci  and  Steven  Holl  (New  York) 

!CO-TEC  INTERNATIONAL  FORUM  3:  CORSICA,  FRANCE 

DISCONTINUOUS  SPACE 
Laurie  Hawkinson  and  Henry  Smith-Miller  (New  York) 

ECO-TEC  INTERNATIONAL  FORUM  2:  NEW  YORK 

BODY,  OBJECT,  LANDSCAPE 
Michele  Saee  (Los  Angeles) 

DISTRACTION /SURVEILLENCE  002 
Hani  Rashid  (New  York) 


MARGIN  as  CENTER 


■er  the  years  the  old  facade  of  Storefront, 
ing  somewhat  dull  and  decrepit,  has  always 
en  generous  in  accepting  many  interventi- 
s for  artistic  causes.  First,  was  the  stenci- 
ig  of  "STOREFRONT"  by  John  Fekner,  a super- 
affiti  truly  vernacular  to  the  anarchistic 
banity  of  artists  as  renegades.  Then,  James 
•yden  Cathcart,  Frank  Fantauzzi,  and 
■rrence  Van  Elslander  inserted  five  portable 
ilets  into  the  facade.  Open  for  public  use,  these  commo- 
?s  elicited  the  draining  of  our  civility  into  the  compost  of 
bmissive  and  meaningless  consumption,  a syndrome  of  the 
)st-industrial  city.  Fatigued  of  art  as  only  representation, 
ie  toilets  counseled  art  to  embrace  functionality  and 
iderlined  it  as  a physical  experience. 


Later,  came  the  installation  of  "Formworks  and  Blackouts"  by 
Mark  West.  Through  a series  of  holes  made  in  the  facade 
wall,  concrete  was  poured  into  sacs  of  fabric  that  were  atta- 
ched outside.  Few  passers-by  could  resist  touching  these 
amebic,  curvaceous  forms.  The  way  people  handled  them 
reminded  us  of  the  impoverishment  of  tactile  experience  in 
the  built  environment.  With  our  visual  appetite  still  dicta- 
ting the  textures,  patterns  and  materials  of  city,  the  re- 
emergence  of  tactility  seems  impossible,  unless  all  artists 
and  architects  become  blind. 


With  this  project,  removing  the  old  facade,  many  voiced 
their  discomfort  at  the  arrival  of  newness  that  would  change 
the  anonymous  physicality  of  Storefront.  Its  humble  presen- 
ce certainly  reflected  the  independence  and  distance  that 
Storefront  kept  from  the  manicured  stature  of  the  dominant 
institutions. 


But  the  new  facade  can  also  create  a participatory  history, 
like  the  old  one.  The  resistance  to  the  changing  facade  is 
identical  to  the  change,  people  are  fearing  in  Storefront  its- 
elf. People  often  say  how  much  they  like  us  the  way  we  are 
and  that  usually  means  stay  small  and  grass  roots.  But  this  is 
like  the  impossibility  of  children  remaining  small  and  adora- 
ble forever.  Much  the  same,  Storefront  must  grow,  in 
strength  and  productivity,  proportional  to  its  age.  The  notion 
of  staying  the  same  is  contrary  to  experimentation  which 
must  always  look  for  new  and  other  opportunities. 

Therefore,  at  least  for  me,  the  new  facade  means  new 
things  for  Storefront. 

Over  the  years  Storefront  represented  two  areas:  theoretical 
works  and  marginal  ideas.  The  organization  had  the  means 
to  initiate  discourse  in  the  form  of  drawings,  models,  photos 
and  texts.  This  will  be  its  first  discourse  on  a built  form. 
Certainly  the  exhibition  of  ideas,  in  the  form  of  representa- 
tion, will  continue  at  Storefront  but  why  not  exhibit  an  envi-i 
ronment  that  is  built  rather  than  projected?  This  project  is 
an  experiment  in  built  form  and  not  on  paper.  The  separati- 
on that  exists  between  theory  and  building  is  a major  infrac- 
tion in  the  discourse  of  aesthetics  and,  frankly,  what  really 
differentiates  theory  and  practice  is  only  whether  a plan  has; 
been  built  or  not. 

This  championing  of  reality  has  a purpose.  The  character  of 
the  built  environment  is  critical  to  the  civility  of  our  social  1 
behavior.  With  cities  imploding,  by  violence  and  separatism, 


heories  on  paper  seem  meaningless  and  hopeless.  Ideas  and 
heories  should  embrace  the  reality  in  which  we  reside,  and 
: is  no  longer  sufficient  to  just  think,  draw  or  write.  If  the 
built’  is  at  fault  and  defenseless,  then  ideas  should  be  built 
nd  tried.  However  small  it  may  be,  Storefront  is  building 
his  project  to  reveal  the  reality  of  theory. 

his  project  is  putting  a gallery  out  into  the  city.  As  a built 
xhibition,  the  culture  of  experiment  that  is  always  confined 
vithin  the  gallery,  is  now  out  there.  This  is  a new  program 
or  Storefront  and,  every  two  years,  we  will  invite  and  com- 
nission  artist(s)  or  architect(s),  sometimes  together,  for  an 
‘xperimental  building  project. 

storefront  is  a forum  for  marginal  ideas,  the  kind  that  are 
vithout  economic,  political  and  aesthetic  dominance, 
lecent  changes  in  the  world  suggest  a shift  in  the  meaning 
>f  the  'margin.’  While  the  dominance  of  centers  wavers, 
lew  ideas,  individuals  and  institutions  are  emerging. 

Vithout  centers,  the  margins  lose  their  value.  Then,  the 
:onfrontation  of  the  main  and  the  alternative  becomes  void, 
ind  the  new  position  of  'margin’  is  to  redefine  the  center  in 
irder  to  occupy  it. 

rhe  project  is  also  about  the  contemporary  state  of  public 
ind  private  spaces  and  the  contradictions  that  govern  our 
social  and  urban  spaces.  For  spaces  known  as  public,  such  as 
)arks,  corporate  plazas  and  new  riversides,  security  and  sur- 


veillance  are  the  rules  of  sustainment.  In  places  like 
Tompkins  Square  Park  and  the  Battery  City  promenade, 
public  and  private  spaces  are  territorially  waged  and  ambi- 
guous. Racial  identity  and  economic  status  are  the  ingre- 
dients of  exclusion  and  inclusion.  Even  on  spaces  that  are 
open  and  expansive,  there  exists  an  invisible  boundary  of 
private  drapes  to  control  the  public. 

On  the  other  hand,  private  spaces  are  becoming  public  spec- 
tacles. Spaces  of  housing  projects  are  the  markets  of  under-' 
ground  commerce.  Stray  bullets  are  the  marks  of  private 
space  becoming  public.  Talk  shows,  like  Winfrey  and 
Donahue,  channel  the  intimacy  of  private  lives  for  public 
consumption.  As  the  violence  half-tones  the  gloss  of  our 
cities,  windows,  doors,  and  walls  become  smaller  and 
thicker.  The  reduction  of  fenestration  affirms  Virilios’s  inter- 
pretation of  architecture  as  a form  of  defense,  this  time, 
urban  not  military.  Building  material  is  not  for  decoration 
but  for  the  materialization  of  our  spatial  violence. 

1 ■ 

The  irony  of  the  last  decade  is  the  simultaneous  conversion  J : 
of  public  spaces  into  private,  and  private  spaces  into  public.; 
The  differences,  critical  for  the  definition  of  both  private 
and  public,  are  now  invisible  and  amorphous.  Spaces,  physi-|  j 
cal  or  otherwise,  are  now  private  and  public;  simultaneously  i 
open  and  closed. 

I 

This  project  modifies  Storefront’s  own  reality  of  what  is  i n si  1 


( 


e and  outside;  private  and  public.  Made  of  oversized  pivo- 
ing  doors,  linked  by  smaller  openings  that  vertically  rotate 
|ito  tables  and  chairs,  the  new  facade  donates  the  interior 
aace  out  into  the  sidewalk,  and  yet,  steals  the  outside  to 
iside.  The  long  and  triangular  space  that  characterizes 
forefront,  is  now  subdivided  into  five  parts,  commanded  by 
he  four  large,  horizontally  pivoting  doors.  When  completely 
pen,  the  space  that  previously  imprisoned  the  arts  for  pri- 
ate  and  exclusive  viewing  itself  becomes  an  environment  of 
ublic  discourse.  When  completely  closed,  it’s  like  the  fort- 
ess  that  the  city  is,  without  a suggestion  of  the  drawings  or 
lodels  inside.  It  makes  no  explicit  political  or  environ- 
mental statement,  and  lacks  any  specific  stylistic  motives. 

I 

he  neutrality  of  the  facades  form  is  a reflection  of  a colla- 
>oration  that  subdued  the  individuality  of  both  participants, 
although  the  result  may  disappoint  those  who  expect  a 
umulative  effect  from  a collaboration,  I am  intrigued  by 
he  cancellation  which  undermines  the  myth  of  master  artist 
ind  architect.  The  collaboration  hoped  for  the  merging  of 
lisciplines  but,  instead,  outlined  their  distinctions,  hierar- 
hy,  territoriality  and  insecurity.  Aesthetics  became  offensi- 
’e  and  defensive.  Multi-disciplinarism  is  hard  for  the  disci- 
ilinary  purists  and  but  in  the  end,  collaboration  may  be 
;ood  for  both  art  and  architecture. 


C yong  Park 


AS  STOREFRONT  TURNS 


Collaboration  is  not  unusual  in  the  world  of  art. 
There  are  many  collaborative  teams  in  the  history 
of  art,  architecture,  dance,  music  and  theater: 
Perrault/LeVau  and  LeBrun,  Brecht  and  Weil, 
Gracie  and  George;  and  today,  Robert  Venturi  andj 
Denise  Scott  Brown,  Simon  and  Garfunkel,  Diller  +j 
Scofidio,  Arnie  Zane/Bill  T.  Jones,  Todd 
Williams/Billie  Tsien,  and  Gilbert  and  George,  to 
name  a few.  These  collaborations  are  long  term, 
self  imposed  and  oftentimes  combined  with  the 
element  of  an  intimate  relationship. 

Another  kind  of  contemporary  collaboration  has  it 
source  outside  the  artists  themselves  and  is  sugge, 
sted,  even  imposed,  by  a museum  or  other  sponscj 
ring  organization.  In  these  cases  (one  recent  andj 
continuing  example  is  the  Guggenheim  Museum's  j 
pairing  of  artists  from  Europe  and  America  in  the 
Osmosis  series),  the  collaborative  teams  are  somej 
times  determined  by  the  sponsor  and  sometimes  t* 
the  artists.  And,  in  most  instances,  the  contribut 
ons  of  the  individual  partners  remain  relatively 
clear  in  the  resulting  hybrid. 


ne  unusual  aspect  of  the  Vito  Acconci  and  Steven  Holl 
)Uaborative  project  for  Storefront  is  that  the  artists'  contri 
jtions  are  not  separate  and  distinct--one  can  not  easily 
lentify  who  contributed  what,  who  thought  of  what, 
nother  difference  comes  from  Storefront's  unique  position 

> an  institution  and  its  relationship  to  the  street.  

he  Acconci/Holl  project  is  not  about  creating 
nother  art  project  in  the  bastion  of  a museum  or 
erformance  space,  but  rather  about  creating  a 
roject  that  bridges  the  outside  and  the  inside  of 
space  with  a piece  that  is  neither  art  nor  archi- 
?cture,  neither  facade  nor  storefront  but  some- 
ning  in-between  that  has  a real  life  and  function 
i the  community  where  it  lives.  In  a fashion, 
cconci  and  Holl  have  created  some  rare  flower  or 
ird  by  osmosis.  Because  their  piece  is  a facade 
ut  negates  a facade,  is  a door  but  negates  a 
oor,  is  a wall  but  negates  a wall,  it  has  the  abili- 
/ to  cancel  and  affirm  itself  in  the  same  breath, 
he  Acconci/Holl  project  is  a hybrid  of  the  minds- 
hybrid  that  possesses  everything  and  nothing 
nd,  for  this  reason,  it  has  the  strange  position  of 
n hermaphrodite,  something  that  is  a combinati- 
n of  disparate  or  contradictory  elements. 

! his  project's  odd  position  in  the  world  did  not 
i ome  easily  for  either  Acconci  and  Holl.  As  this 
iterview  will  reveal,  both  parties  agonized  over 


the  collaboration  and  at  times  found  it  extremely  difficult. 
Like  any  relationship,  whether  personal  or  professional,  the^ 
suffered  and  at  times  compromised  themselves  with  the 
hope  of  creating  something  else  or  other. 


Because  of  this  tension  I had  decided  to  interview  them 
alone  and  then  together,  hoping  they  would  speak  more  fre- 
ely about  how  they  actually  felt.  In  the  end  I interviewed 
them  together  in  an  effort  not  to  separate  or  alienate  them, 
more,  with  the  thought  that  if  need  be,  I would  interview 
them  alone  afterwards.  It  is  Vito  who  suggested,  instead  ofl 
this,  that  both  of  them  write  notes  in  the  margins  of  the 
interview,  saying  what  they  really  wanted  to  say  but  were 
unable  or  had  not  thought  of  at  the  time.  What  follows  then 
is  an  abridged  collaborative  interview  with  diaristic  notes  b^ 
Vito  Acconci  and  Steven  Holl. 

I 


INTERVIEW  WITH  VITO  ACCONCI  AND  STEVEN  HOLL 

Claudia  Gould:  Being  invited  by  Storefront  to  curate  this 
project  has  been  like  being  asked  to  organize  a dinner  wher 
the  main  ingredients  had  already  been  selected.  It's  a bit 
unclear  what  my  role  should  be  or  should  have  been.  Rumol 
has  it  that  the  two  of  you  put  yourselves  together  1.  True, 
and  --  if  so,  how  did  it  happen? 


Vito  Acconci  and  Steven  Holl:  both  talking  at  once) 

ito  Acconci:  We  started  a project  together  In  1988,  in 
/ashington  DC.  It  was  ill-fated  --we  never  got  to  a real 
esign  phase.  We  started  to  have  ideas  together,  but  we 
ever  really  got  to  work  out  a design  together. 

teven  Holl:  We  had  a concept  and  we  had  a huge  site  -- 
he  site  in  front  of  the  National  Portrait  Gallery  --  in  the 
neart  of  downtown  at  Seventh  Ave  Northwest. 

!G:  What  were  you  asked  to  do? 

'A:  To  make  what  they  called  an  "art  walk."  The  site  was 
in  L-shaped  area  of  seven  blocks.  They  were  probably 
isking  us  to  "adorn"  the  area;  what  we  wanted  to  do  was 
organize"  it.  In  either  case,  we  were  being  asked  to  deal 
vith  landscape,  cityscape  --  sidewalks  and  streets  --  not 
Holdings. 

>H:  We  produced  a tiny  document  as  a conceptual  strategy 
or  an  urban  experience.  It  was  called  "A  Space  Above,  A 
ipace  Through  and  A Space  Below." 

/A:  Separately,  we  made  sketches  for  different  areas:  We 
otted  down  general  design  ideas.  They  saw  what  we  had 
ind  accused  us  of  deconstructing  Washington. 


CG:  How  had  you  come  together  then,  how  did  you  know 
each  other? 

SH:  When  I first  came  to  New  York  in  1976-77,  Vito  was  ve 
much  in  the  spotlight.  I went  to  Anthology  Film  Archives  tc 
see  a screening  of  his  videos.  Vito,  I was  sitting  in  the  fron 
row  watching  you  pace  back  and  forth.  Afterwards  I went 
up  to  you  ,very  informally,  and  asked  if  you  had  ever  colla- 
borated with  an  architect.  Do  you  remember? 

VA:  No. 

SH:  I remember  --  both  of  your  shoes  were  untied  (all  laug 
hing).  I said  maybe,  some  day,  we  could  work  together. 

CG:  What  made  you  decide  to  be  an  architect? 

SH:  As  an  undergraduate  student  of  architecture,  I studied 
painting  and  drawing  in  the  art  school.  I loved  the  interac-i 
tion  there  and  considered  dropping  out  of  architecture  for 
art.  When  I came  to  New  York  I had  a very  good  idea  aboui 
what  was  going  on  in  the  art  world,  I knew  all  of  Vito's  wor 
and  was  also  interested  in  Dennis  Oppenheim's  work. 

CG:  It’s  interesting  that  you  had  considered  being  a painte 
Steven,  I don't  see  any  schism  in  your  wanting  to  be  a pain-ij 
ter,  with  the  sort  of  work  you  do  as  an  architect.  I see  moi 
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f a schism  in  Vito's  relationship  to  architecture.  Do  you 
'ant  to  be  an  architect,  Vito? 

A:  I see  what  I am  doing  as  architecture  and  not  art.  I 
J)end  more  time  with  architects  than  with  artists. 

G:  Vito,  for  years  you  have  been  gracefully  moving  bet- 
ween mediums:  Writing,  performance,  video,  film,  and 
:ulpture.  In  1980  you  made  High  Rise  --  a plastic  building; 
[i  1981  Peeling  House,  also  of  plastic.  You  seem  schizophre- 
ie  or  maybe  multophrenic!  I don't  feel  that  from  you, 
i teven. 

i A:  I don't  know  about  "grace;"  the  movement  was  more 
gonized  than  that.  I got  to  the  end  of  one  phase,  got  to  a 
ead  end,  and  then  I had  to  get  out,  meandered  over  to 
nother  phase.  I think  of  myself  as  doing  architecture  or,  at 
?ast,  something  like  architecture.  Maybe  this  caused  some 
f the  problems  with  the  collaboration;  each  of  our  roles 
/ere  not  distinct  enough. 

IG:  Why  do  you  wish  you  were  an  architect? 

'A:  Art  as  we  know  it  --  museum  art,  gallery  art  - it's  a 
losed  system  with  its  own  rules. 

IQ:  The  world  of  architecture  seems  even  more  closed  or 
perhaps  more  academic.  An  artist  is  encouraged  to  break 


ground,  to  do  anything  and  be  anything.  Art  offers  compleb 
freedom  for  work  and  for  an  artist’s  identity.  I agree  that 
the  orthodox  art  world  epitomizes  a closed  and  private 
system. 

VA:  Sure,  as  an  artist,  you  can  do  anything  you  want  becau- 
se its  protected  by  the  art  world,  and  isolated  inside  the  art 
world,  whereas  architecture  exists  in  the  middle  of  other 
worlds:  You  walk  down  the  street  and  you're  walking 
through  architecture.  No  matter  what  you  do,  you're  in  an  \ 
architecture  as  you  do  it,  you're  being  influenced  by  that 
architecture  as  you  do  it. 

Architecture  is  part  of  the  everyday  world  with  everyday 
rules.  After  working  for  so  many  years  in  museums  and  gal- 
leries, I welcome  restrictions  like:  "You  have  to  put  up  a rai 
ling  here."  I might  not  want  to  put  up  a railing,  but  now,  I 
have  to  find  a way  to  have  a railing  that  doesn't  announce 
itself  as  a railing  --  I'm  forced  into  ingenuity. 

CG:  So  you  see  architecture  as  not  having  the  same  preten-j 
sion  as  art? 

VA:  The  pretension  of  art  comes  from  its  closure:  Its  realm: 
is  "pure"  art  whereas  architecture,  by  its  nature,  is  applied  \ 
art  --  even  as  theory,  it  has  to  be  applied  to  other  worlds  in j 
order  to  exist.  The  art  world  is  complete  in  itself:  It  has  it; 
own  agents,  its  own  receivers,  its  own  distribution  system; 
it's  self-supportive  and  self-sustaining.  It  demands  belief, 


ike  religion;  if  there's  doubt,  the  system  collapses. 

G:  Yes,  I understand  the  differences  in  terms  of  the  world 
nth  regard  to  architecture,  the  systems  of  each,  etc. 

| iowever  architecture  is  big  stakes;  permanence  (for  the 
lost  part)  instead  of  the  ephemera  of  art.  The  "architectu- 
|a  world"  is  about  as  closed  and  lethal  as  they  come;  much 
eavier  than  the  art  world  could  ever  be.  I will  step  lightly 
ere,  it  is  simply  my  feeling  as  an  outsider  looking  in. 

H:  I don't  think  it  is  quite  the  same.  Architects  can  agree 
nd  they  can  publish  in  a certain  set  of  magazines  but,  in 
he  end,  if  it  isn't  built  it  does  not  exist  as  an  experience  for 
thers.  The  history  of  architecture  is  a part  of  the  environ- 
ment of  the  time,  which  is  rather  exciting.  Go  to  Vicenza 
nd  look  at  Palladio's  buildings.  He  speaks  through  these 
•uildings  and  these  spaces.  The  real  speaking  is  of  space 
nd  the  material.  Once  something  is  built,  it  is  there,  it  is 
iart  of  the  experience 

'A:  When  you  enter  a museum  or  a gallery  you’re,  in  effect, 
aying:  "I  am  an  art  viewer"--  by  extension,  you're  separa- 
ing  yourself  from  the  "others,"  from  those  who  are  not  vie- 
wers. When  you  are  walking  through  a doorway,  or  climbing 
ip  a stairway  --  whether  or  not  you  know  anything  about 
heories  of  architecture,  conventions  of  architecture  --  you'- 
e an  architecture  user,  just  like  anybody  else,  and  you're 
nfluenced  by  that  architecture;  you're  a victim  of  that 


architecture,  just  like  anybody 
else. 

SH:  I asked  a cab  driver  to  name 
his  favorite  building  in  New  York. 

He  liked  the  Guggenheim  but  did- 
n’t know  about  the  inside, 

"...those  bed  springs  they  have 
on  the  floor."  He  doesn’t  under- 
stand the  art  and,  therefore, 
won’t  go  into  the  building. 

Vito  and  I agree  that  the  Storefront  project  should  penetrate  that 
barrier.  When  you  enter  Storefront  you  still  think,  "I  am  an  art  vie- 
wer. I am  going  to  open  the  door  and  go  in".  That's  the  difference 
between  what's  happening  on  the  street  and  what  is  happening  insi- 
de; there  are  two  worlds.  The  interesting  moment  is  when  worlds 
spill  over  and  mix.  Vito  and  I shared  an  interest  in  breaking  down, 
destroying,  or  interacting  with  the  kind  of  wall  between  the  two 
worlds.  The  project  has  an  energy  that  addresses  public  and  private 
space. 

VA:  We  wanted  the  Storefront  as  a building,  as  a place,  to  be  part  of 
the  city.  You  wouldn't  have  to  go  in,  you  could  get  something  from 
the  outside,  you'd  have  something  to  use  on  the  outside. 

CG:  Steven,  let’s  go  back  to  my  perception  that  you  are  content  as 
an  architect.  I never  felt  that  you  were  trying  to  be  an  artist. 


SH:  I build  ideas  and  that  is 
what  an  artist  does.  To  build 
fantasies  excites  me.  To  have  e 
idea,  like  the  Helsinki  Museum 
Project,  with  an  idea  that  you 
can’t  find  the  end  of.  This  is  a 
fantasy  and  an  art  project. 

CG:  Your  art  is  in  the  form  of  I 
architecture  and  I am  saying  Vit| 
is  a visual  artist-thinker,  who 
wants  to  be  an  architect. 


VA:  When  you  say  "architecture"  you're  describing  a specific  field,  j 
but  the  word  "art"  is  problematic;  it's  an  evaluative  word  - it  doesm 
just  describe  something,  it  justifies  something,  and  glorifies  some- 
thing. When  I'm  collaborating  with  an  architect,  either  one  of  us 
might  be  doing  art. 

CG:  What  is  interesting  about  your  work  together  is  that  the  roles 
are  not  defined.  How  has  this  project  challenged  your  notions  of 
collaboration?  Better  yet,  what  is  collaboration? 

VA:  Both  of  us  wanted  a working  method  in  which  one  set  of  ideas  ,' 
collided  with  the  other,  maybe,  sometimes  combined  with  the  othe| 
In  the  end  it  should  be  impossible  to  say  whose  part  is  whose. 


CG:  I witnessed  the  collision,  but  tell  me,  how  did  your  ideas  comt 
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H:  The  process  was  enormously 
raining,  in  a sense,  that  made  it 
npredictable. 


A:  It  was  different  in 
Washington  --  maybe  because  we 
ever  got  to  an  actual  design;  we 
inly  got  to  theories  of  design. 


G:  That  can  make  a tremen- 
i0us  difference.  Conceptualization  is  certainly  easier  than  construc- 


lon. 


H:  What  we  had  in  Washington  was  a conceptual  structure  for  an 
rban  position  in  space  --  an  attitude  to  unify  a series  of  different 
Jeas.  There  was  an  urban  concept  and  we  were  doing  detail  con- 
epts  for  each  locale.  I can  imagine  how  this  project  would  have 
eveloped.  For  Storefront  we  had  thousands  of  self-canceling  ideas, 
ito  would  go  away  and  I would  go  away  and  we  would  come  back 
ogether  and  it  would  go  on  like  this  (gesturing  with  arms,  as  if  going 
i two  different  directions.) 

'A:  Compared  to  Washington,  Storefront  was  agonizing. 

H:  In  my  experience,  working  on  different  projects,  there  is  no  sure 
nethod.  An  idea  starts  to  evolve  and  then  it  takes  off.  There  is  no 
/ay  to  know  how  long  it  will  take  to  come  up  with  an  idea.  I can 


ons  in  creating  Storefront? 


tell  you  how  long  working  dra- 
wings will  take  but,  until  there  is 
an  idea,  the  work  is  extremely 
difficult.  Sometimes  the  idea 
can  happen  in  twenty-four  hours, 
or  not  at  all. 

CG:  Steven,  you  have  said,  "A 
conceptual  idea  can  drive  a deci- 
sion." We  all  agree  on  that. 
Would  you  describe  how  the  con- 
ceptual idea  steered  your  decisi- 


SH:  Storefront  was  like  "bumper  ideas,"  Vito  and  I were  supposed  to 
be  riding  in  the  same  car,  but  we  had  different  cars.  Every  time  our 
cars  came  together,  we  careered  off  in  different  directions. 


CG:  Let’s  talk  about  creating  a facade.  By  definition,  a facade  is 
the  face  of  a building  or  an  artificial  or  deceptive  front  --  the  public 
side  of  a private  space.  A facade  also  lends  identity  to  a building. 
Does  your  work  fall  within  these  definitions?  Have  you  constructed  a 
deceptive  front?  Have  you  given  a new  identity  to  the  Storefront  for 
Art  and  Architecture? 


SH:  All  of  my  buildings  struggle  against  the  idea  of  a facade.  If  you 
are  building  something  that  has  a concept  or  meaning,  the  first  thing 


you  want  is  to  get  beyond  some  kind  of  a front.  Robert  Venturi 
wrote  a manifesto  about  the  decorated  shed.  The  idea  of  a false 
front  is  something  he  embraces  and  works  with.  I work  to  permeate 
the  entirety  of  the  space  with  the  material  and  the  detail  of  a con- 
ceptual strategy;  I am  trying  to  work  deeper  than  facade. 

CG:  Certainly  Storefront  goes  much  deeper  than  a false  front  but 
what  you  have  created  is  still,  by  definition,  a facade. 


VA:  What  I like  is  that  this  faca- 
de is  not  a cover,  not  a surface  -- 
it's  a space-maker;  it's  an  instru- 
ment between  the  inside  and  the 
outside;  it  can  make  spaces  insi- 
de and  outside. 

CG:  Would  you  have  done  it  dif- 
ferently if  the  piece  had  not 


SH:  There  is  no  facade  --  when  it  is  open,  it  is  gone.  That  is  the 
beauty  of  the  piece.  I like  Kyong  Park's  statement:  "NO  WALL,  NO 
BARRIER,  NO  INSIDE,  NO  OUTSI- 
DE, NO  SPACE,  NO  BUILDING,  NO 
PLACE,  NO  INSTITUTION,  NO  ART, 

NO  ARCHITECTURE,  NO  ACCONCI, 

NO  HOLL,  NO  STOREFRONT." 

That  is  a position  without  a faca- 
de. 


been  temporary? 


SH:  For  us,  it  is  not  temporary.  None  of  us  ever  thought  it  was  terr 
porary, 

VA:  From  the  beginning,  what  interested  both  of  us  was  not  a pro-  i 
ject  that  was  "for"  Storefront  or  "about”  Storefront  but  a project  tha 
could,  in  fact,  change  Storefront  --  that  would  provide  a new  use  fo 
Storefront. 


CG:  You  were  working  to  contribute  a new  identity  for  Storefront? 


VA:  Sometimes  a facade 

comes  from  within:  a building 
bursts,  the  facade  grows  out  of 
the  building  like  a cancer.  But,  . 
other  times,  a facade  can  be, 
justifiably,  an  appendage  to  a 
building:  a facade  attaches  ontc 
a building,  like  a leech  - the 
facade  lives  off  the  building,  an 
sucks  out  its  blood,  and  gains  a 
life  of  its  own. 

SH:  We  thought  that  Storefront 
would  be  transformable.  The 
next  person  coming  along  woulc 
cut  into  it  and  transform  it,  and 


) it  goes  on.  crickets.  The  architecture  changed  --  it  was  wide  open. 


CG:  The  beauty  of  this  project  is  that  it  will  be  up  for  the  summer 
and  the  spring,  and  so  you  will  be  able  to  have  those  multiple  experi- 
ences. 


Here  is  a question  for  Steven:  In  spending  time  looking  at  your  work, 
I would  say  that  you  are  very  concerned  with  the  details:  Lighting, 
windows,  door  knobs  etc.  In  this  project  you  had  a hands-off 
approach  to  the  details  and  let  the  detail  work  be  done  by  the  con- 
tractor. Vito,  who  one  would  have  thought  less  concerned  with 

detailing,  was  very  interested  in 
precision.  His  hand  was  involved 
in  all  phases  of  the  design  pro- 
cess. Is  this  the  customary  way 
that  each  of  you  work? 


i A:  We  had  in  mind  that  this  is  a gallery  space,  a space  where  peo- 
,e  were  going  to  have  shows.  We  wanted  to  provide  something  that 
ther  people  could  tie  into,  that  other  people  could  adjust  or  adjust 
).  We  wanted  to  make  --  the  way  I saw  it  - the  ultimately  adapta- 
ble space. 

[ 

G:  What  is  the  importance  of  light  and  dark,  in  the  project,  or 
pen  and  close? 


H:  Open  and  close  is  very 
nportant.  This  project  should 
ave  opened  in  late  summer,  rat- 
er than  late  fall.  We  did  not 
aach  a decision  until  eight 
| lonths  into  the  process.  We 
ave  a concept  and  a structure 
or  something  which  is  opening  at 
he  wrong  time  of  year.  A buil- 
i ling  has  two  lives;  for  example,  I 
vent  to  the  Temple  Ryoan-ji  in 
he  winter  but  then,  I went  again 
n the  summer  and  it  was  a diffe- 
ent  place.  All  the  screens  were 
•pen  and  you  could  see  through 
o the  different  courtyards.  It 
vas  hot  and  you  could  hear  the 


SH:  No,  this  is  not  how  I usually 
work,  but  there  was  no  budget 
and  I realized  that  I would  not  be 
able  to  do  the  details.  To  make 
the  collaboration  work,  I decided 
to  stay  away  from  drawing 
details. 

CG:  But  don't  you  think  that 
affected  the  collaboration? 


SH:  No,  I don't  think  so.  Anyone 
would  guess  that  Vito  had  the 
idea  and  I did  all  the  detailing. 

It  has  turned  out  to  be  something 
quite  different  from  his  work  and 
my  work. 


CG:  The  collaboration  proved  to 
be  the  opposite  of  what  any  of  us 
could  have  imagined.  There  was 
role  reversal,  on  both  of  your 
parts,  which  is  the  challenge  and 
certainly  the  fascinating  point  of  the  collaboration. 


know  is  --  how  he  has  those 
ideas?  When  commenting  on  the 
Helsinki  project  Vito  said  so 
many  things  which  supported  my 
work  but,  when  we  tried  to  work 
together,  it  was  a complete  colli- 
sion course. 


VA:  Part  of  the  problem  was  the 
stress  put  on  facade.  The  idea  oj 
putting  a skin  on  a building  didn't 
interest  either  of  us.  Once  we 
started  thinking  of  breaking  that  skin;  once  we  started  thinking  of 
bulges,  on  either  side  of  that  skin,  then  maybe  we  got  interested. 


SH:  I often  use  a proportioning  system  in  my  work.  At  a certain 
moment  you  calculate  a golden  section  to  proportion  the  space.  Vito 
had  a system  of  his  own  and  all  the  proportioning  is  Vito's.  He  had 
this  module;  I hadn't  known  that  he  worked  with  a module  before  but 
he  said  it  has  to  be  7 feet  two  inches.  Suddenly,  I found  myself  com- 
pletely silenced  on  the  subject  of  proportions.  The  proportions  are 
not  mine,  they  are  all  Vito's  proportions,  because  I couldn't  impose, 
because  it  was  a collaboration. 

VA:  But,  it  was  a collaboration.  If  you  had  one  system  and  I had 
another,  then  neither  one  of  us  should  have  given  in.  One  system 
should  have  bumped  against  the  other,  resulting  in  a third  system. 

SH:  Our  ideas  are  wildly  different  from  one  another.  What  I don't 


CG:  I never  thought  that  you  were  asked  to  do  a facade.  Initially, 
Storefront  had  hoped  to  change  the  entire  structure.  As  all  of  the 
funding  couldn't  be  raised,  the  work  was  reconceived  on  a smaller 
scale.  The  facade  was  the  one  element  that  could  bring  together  th<;  | 
vital  issues  of  public  and  private.  It  is  the  border  between  them  and 
offers  their  one  point  of  interception. 

SH:  I must  say,  there  was  pressure  in  the  process  --  the  funding.  Yotj 
have  to  come  to  a decision,  and  then,  it  has  to  be  built.  If  we  hadn't! 
had  an  imposed  deadline,  I think  our  head-banging  would  have  gone 
on  for  another  six  months. 

CG:  Are  you  saying  the  project  is  not  resolved,  or  the  struggle  is  not 


;solved,  or  both? 

i H:  Both,  well  we'll  find  out. 

)oth  laughing) 

I 

G:  Vito,  where  is  there  no  reso- 
jtion?  Are  you  going  to  walk  by 
-iis  project  and  say  you  don't 
?el  good  about  this? 


A:  I hope  I feel  good  about  it. 
ty  hesitation  is:  The  final  design 
night  have  been  not  so  much  a resolution,  but  a resignation.  Maybe 
he  problem  is:  since  the  idea  is  one  of  adaptation,  it's  impossible  to 
lecide  what  final  design  to  adapt  to. 


VA:  I thought  I was  playing  off  an  idea  of  yours,  and  you  thought  you 
were  playing  off  an  idea  of  mine.  Instead  of  expanding  the  idea,  we 
redirected  it. 


by. 

VA:  It  would  be  useful  to  trace 
how  one  idea  followed  the  other. 

I don't  think  I can  say  "how  one 
idea  led  to  another,"  because  this 
didn't  happen. 

SH:  In  fact,  we  got  into  a cycle 
where  ideas  were  canceling  each 
other. 


IG:  Do  you  think  it  was  because  the  concept  was  not  resolved;  that 
the  concept  drives  an  idea?" 

IH:  No,  we  went  through  about  50  different  ideas,  from  a collapsing 
vail,  to  everything  else.  This  idea  of  the  facade,  that  opens  out  and 
:reates  a collision  between  the  sidewalk  and  the  interior,  and  then 
here  is  no  facade;  no  storefront;  no  art;  no  architecture.  That  was 
in  idea  that  could  be  developed.  It  isn’t  that  the  idea  is  not  there, 
ather,  our  collision  course.  Have  you  ever  been  stuck  in  a revolving 
toor?  You  get  in,  and  the  other  gets  in,  and  you  both  keep  spinning, 
fou  can  never  get  to  the  other  person,  you  just  keep  seeing  them  go 


Vito,  in  your  interview  with  Richard  Prince,  he  asks  you  what  you  live 
for  and  you  answered:  "If  I can't  change  the  world,  then,  maybe,  I 
can  at  least  change  something  about  the  space  in  the  world,  the 
instruments  of  the  world.  What  keeps  me  living  is  this:  The  idea 
that  I might  provide  some  kind  of  situation  that  makes  people  do  a 
double  take,  that  nudges  people  out  of  certainty  and  assumption  of 
power,  some  kind  of  solution  that  might  make  people  walk  different- 
ly." 

Has  this  project  at  Storefront  strengthened  your  convictions  about 
giving  people  a new  way  of  seeing  and  understanding? 


VA:  The  theory  of  a project  is  very  different  from  the  experience  of 
a project.  I can't  know  anything  about  the  experience  of  a project 
until  it's  built,  until  it's  there,  until  people  use  it.  Until  then,  I can 
only  have  a theory  of  the  space,  and  maybe  the  theory  of  people. 
CG:  What  is  your  theory  of  the  space? 


open,  the  outside  is  inside  and  the  inside  is  outside.  If  it  is  nightti- 
me, the  light  from  the  interior  spills  out  on  the  street.  We  are  provi-j 
ding  an  instrument  to  do  something  with,  to  play  with. 

VA:  We've  provided,  I hope,  the  potential  of  spaces,  rather  than  an 
actual  space.  That's  the  best  thing  about  the  project  - maybe  that's 
the  only  thing  the  project  is. 


SH:  In  that  regard,  this  project 
has  two  extremes:  totally  closed, 
and  totally  open.  Everything 
inbetween  makes  it  interesting. 
The  project  can  not  be  conveyed 
by  a single  image.  What  is  inte- 
resting is  how  it  is  in  its  different 
positions.  If  it  is  closed  it  is  a 
wall  with  lines  on  it.  When  it  is 


VA:  The  given  is  that  this  is  a gallery  space,  a space  used  for  archi- 
tecture/art  exhibitions.  I wanted  to  take,  very  literally,  the  notion 
that  this  was  a space  adjustable  to  different  shows;  different  needs 
people  might  have  when  putting  a show  together.  Therefore,  this 
gallery  should  never  have  a finished  space.  In  general,  when  I do  a 
project,  I want  to  set  up  a gene- 
ral structure  --  but  then,  particu- 
lar incidents  can  change  accor- 
ding to  particular  people,  parti- 
cular times,  particular  history 
and  news.  I can  provide  only  a 
master  plan,  a conjecture. 


CG:  Steven,  if  I may  quote  from  your  book  Anchoring.  "Architecture 
is  bound  to  a situation.  Unlike  music,  painting,  sculpture,  film  and 
literature,  a construction  (non  mobile)  is  intertwined  with  the  experi 
ence  of  a place.  The  site  of  a building  is  more  than  a mere  ingre-  ' 

dient  in  its  conception.  It  is  its 
physical  and  metaphysical  foun- 
dation." Is  the  Storefront  projec 
a physical  and  metaphysical 
foundation  for  1993  on  the  Lowe 
East  Side’s  Kenmare  Street? 


SH:  Absolutely.  When  you  open 
those  south  facing  doors  in  the 
spring,  the  sun  is  coming  into  th< 
space.  The  people  on  Kenmare 
Street  - who  may  have  never 
been  in  an  art  gallery  before, 
might  suddenly  find  themselves  { 
looking  or  even  walking  inside.  | 
The  facade  is  the  ghost  of  the 
idea  that  Vito  had;  the  extension) 


the  sidewalk  into  a vertical  wall.  We  said  earlier  that  none  of  us 
e entirely  satisfied,  maybe  that  is  because  our  aspirations  are  so 
igh. 

G:  Are  you  talking  about  fear? 

H:  No,  not  fear,  but  ambition.  Ambition  is  what  drives  work;  it  is 
'hat  I enjoy.  ! want  to  improve  X or  Y;  I want  to  keep  this  moving  - 
) get  better.  The  worst  thing  that  can  happen  for  an  architect  in 
evelopment,  is  to  have  someone  say  "time  is  up,  it  has  to  be  built 
ow."  That  happened  with  this  project.  The  tragedy  of  the  project 
ji  that  it  could  not  go  on. 

A:  One  thing  that  confuses  me 
bout  the  theory  of  the  project 
Who  moves  these  walls 
nyway?  People  from  the  street? 

.rtists/architects  having  a show? 
iallery  Directors?  We  might  have 
et  up  a structure  of  instrumen- 
ation  but  whose  hands  is  the 
nstrument  in? 

IG:  It  is  in  the  hand  of  everyone 
vho  perceives  or  interacts  with 
he  space.  From  the  person  wal- 
cing  down  Kenmare  Street,  who 
akes  a quick  look,  to  the  kid 
vho  comes  in  to  take  a piss  insi- 


de. You  have  created  a gallery  that  lets  the  viewer  create  and  chan- 
ge the  space. 

VA:  If  this  had  opened  in  the  summer  there  could  be  a different 
space  everyday. 

SH:  Actually,  to  get  distance  on  the  process  gives  one  a better  per- 
spective on  the  possibilities  of  the  piece.  This  may  be  a lot  better 
than  we  are  thinking.  We  got  so  discouraged. 

VA:  I was  very  excited  and  then  I got  very  depressed  and  discoura- 
ged; but  then  I got  excited  again,  and  then  depressed  etc. 


CG:  Will  you  collaborate  again? 

(Vito  and  Steven  in  unison: 
Laughing.) 

Not  right  away,  no  way. 


Claudia  Gould 
October  1993 
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fl  Tiple:  the  ecological  call  tor  the  reduction  ot  motor  traffic  win  lead  to 
lations  (rush  hour  taxation,  higher  rates  and  taxes,  higher  petrol  pri- 
ll king  regulations),  but  it  will  not  lead  to  improvements  in  public  trans- 
t ter  and  all-night).  The  advent  of  the  T.G.V.  in  Europe  will  not  be  used 
| existing  network;  it  will,  to  a large  extent,  run  parallel  to  the  present 
I-  ideas  behind  the  railway  network  remain  national  ideas,  many  tracks 
I borders  and  there  are  amazingly  few  border  crossings  by  rail, 
stance,  has  no  direct  passenger  train  link  with  the  Ruhr-area,  alt- 
partly  alongside  the  Albert  Canal  might  well  be  worthy  of  considerate 
raises  serious  questions  as  to  the  morality  of  contemporary  architec- 
isiders  building  as  a value  in  itself.  Architecture  as  dogma. 

is  two  basic  scales:  man  and  the  earth.  Architecture  as  ORBAN  PLAN- 
Id  scale  as  context)  can,  in  a modest  way,  contribute  to  a substantial 
f the  general  climate  of  life  on  earth.  Architecture  could  see  to  it  that 
' is  better  organized,  made  more  comfortable  and  intense.  To  achieve 
tion  between  "beautiful"  and  "good"  (now  indistinguishable  in  bourge- 
lust  be  restored. 

t need  for  new  visionary  models  for  the  "earthly  space." 
architects  may  deny  it,  but  the  architect  helps  to  shape  society,  for 
on  that  he  or  she  has  no  choice  but  to  work  within  a social  context 


h this  ethical  architectural  brief  is  a challenge,  but  also  a major  source 
for  every  architect.  TO  P.  office  (Turn  On  Planning)  tries  to  keep  these 
find,  and  can  always  be  recognized  by  a consistent  adherence  to  them, 
a consistent  form. 

)and  I 980,  when  TO  P office  was  still  a one-man  organization  with 
itributors,  the  basis  for  this  approach  was  created.  I took  it  upon  mys- 
i architecture  and  building  in  general.  Soon  I found  out  that,  especially 
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These  proposals  were  first  visualized  in  a project  for  the  Quartier  des 
Halles-district  in  Paris.  The  principal  idea  is  that  not  building  a far-fet- 
ched programme  preserves  the  district  for  the  future.  The  present  situation  has  a powerful  character  of  its  own  and  could,  with  minimal 
alterations,  generate  all  kinds  of  life  in  and  around  this  district. 


tion  strikes.  Proposal  for  an  irrigation  system  using  rain  water.  Proposal 
for  visible  telephone  wiring  and  electricity  cables.  Proposal  to  declassify 
‘monuments* and  recycle  them  into  social  housing.  Proposal  for  free 
masonry.  Proposal  for  protection  of  weeds.  Proposal  for  city  beehives. 
Advice  to  close  the  zoo  (in  Antwerp).  Proposal  for  abolition  of  the  law 
on  the  protection  of  title  and  profession  of  architect.  Proposal  for  roof 
horticulture.  Proposal  to  switch  to  biological  power.  Proposal  to  stop 
leisure  activities.  Proposal  for  the  restoration  of  the  public  transport. 
Proposal  for  road  softening.  Proposal  for  roof  pavements.  Proposal  for 
urban  agriculture,  urban  horticulture,  and  urban  forestry.  Proposal  for 
city  orchards,  city  pastures,  and  urban  cattle.  Proposal  for  urban  fis- 
hing ponds  Proposal  for  urban  game 


This  approach  does  not  necessarily  lead  to  a denial  of  architecture  On  the  contrary,  where  pos- 
sible it  can  lead  to  a more  intense  kind  of  architecture,  more  firmly  based  in  society.  This  does 
imply  that  the  architect  has  to  surrender  his  immediate  building  ambitions  to  a more  theoretical 
and  conceptual  approach.  (He  could,  for  instance,  play  with  Lego  blocks  or  containers.)  To 
demonstrate  this,  I decided  in  I 980  to  develop  a new  urban  development  principle:  "Scale  S 
Perspective."  Whereas,  since  antiquity,  the  axial,  more  or  less  symmetrical  perspective  has  always 
been  a well-known  and  much-used  means  of  achieving  monumentality,  I developed  an  idea  of 
standing  and  lying  volumes,  based  on  sleeping  and  waking  man,  which  offers  a more  playful  and 
dynamic  monumentality  and  invites  the  visitor  to  explore  the  entire  building,  watching  identical 
spaces  and  volumes  from  ever-changing  angles  With  a project  based  on  this  principle  T O P offi- 
ce received  in  I 989  an  honorable  mention  at  the  Housing  § the  City  competition  in  Barcelona 
It  is  a combination  of  a standing  and  a lying  volume,  incorporating  most  urban  functions  and  a 
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HI-NO-MARU  (installation) 
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ARCHITECTURE  IN  AN  INVERTED  FIELD 
Dan  Hoffman  (Detroit) 

PROJECT  ATLAS 

an  international  design  competition  and  forum  to 
ransform  the  Atlas  inter-continental  ballistic  missiles 

POST-CONSUMERISM 

part  1 : Design  for  city  newstands 
part  2:  Designs  and  ideas  for  the  waste  stream 

FORMALHAUT 

Gabriela  Seifert,  Gotz  Stockmann,  Ottmar  Horl 

(Frankfurt) 

WESTERN  OBJECTS  EASTERN  FIELDS 
Julia  Bolles  and  Peter  Wilson  (Munster) 

PROJECTS  1985-1990 
Enric  Miralles  + Carme  Pinos  (Barcelona) 


ar  "StoreFront"! 


are  looking  forward  to  NY  ! 
e is  the  layout  for  the  exhibition  : 

decided  to  run  the  exhibition  with  the 
dia  photography  and  video.  We  also  desi- 
?d  an  installation,  which  will  be  in  motion  at 
opening,  These  three  parts  (photos,  video,- 
tallation)  will  correspond,  interact  and  as  a 
ole  represent  the  theme  of  the  show. 

tallation  : an  arena-like  display  iSaseTTquee- 
i into  the  narrow  corner  of  the  StoreFront 
aq^hoMees  100  motor  driven  toy  robots  (h= 

s little  society  is  battery-charged  and  will 
ve  about  randomly  as  a kind  of  "performan- 
during  the  opening.  They  get  tired  slowly 
their  batteries  wear  out.  One  by  one  they 
p and  keep  their  position  until  the  end  of  the 
libition. 

•malhaut 


2 ARCHITECTS  AND  A SCULPTOR  FROM  FRANKFURT 


My  continued  enthusiasm  for  Formalhaut  and  their  work  has  something 
to  do  with  the  sustained  challenge  that  they  offer  to  my  over-trained 
sense  of  context,  tradition,  profession,  discipline,  territory.. .call  it  what 
you  will.  They  tilt  at  the  foursquare  mannerisms  of  behavior  that  are 
considered  appropriate  for  young  German  architects  and,  though  I am 
less  qualified  to  judge,  I have  a hunch  that  they  irritate  the  parallel  self- 
satisfactions of  the  sculpture  fraternity,  who  seem  to  have  a fear  that 
once  you  let  architects  get  into  the  galleries  they'll  somehow  or  other 


take  it  all  over. 

But  this  would  merely  be  a nice  little  bit  of  angst  play  if  it  were  not  tha 
the  example  of  Formalhaut  is  much,  much  stronger.  For  one  thing,  th<; 
are  not  predictable.  In  the  history  of  groups  both  inside  and  outside 
architecture,  there  has  tended  to  be  an  inevitable  reduction  in  the 
range  of  explorations  which  at  best  (in  the  case  of  say,  Coop 
Himmelblau)  leads  to  an  ever-increasing  level  of  expertise. 

it  was  revealing  for  me  to  sit  in  the  audience  at  Formalhaut’s 


rmstadt  presentation.  An  audience  of  500  rather  superci- 
js  architectural  students  (Darmstadt  thinks  of  itself  as  an 
e school)  were  there  to  have  a good  laugh  at  the  antics 
this  curious  group.  Formalhaut’s  decision  to  field  Ottmar 
rl,  the  one  non-architect,  was  interesting;  he  drew  laughs 
j has  little  architectural  jargon  at  his  disposal  (thank 
Ddness),  but  his  humor  was  dry  and 
answers  to  questions  revealed  an 
ate  intelligence.  He  is  the  hard  man 
d the  soft  man  of  the  group  all  at 
ze.  Naturally  ironic  enough  and  {:-:m 

igh  enough  to  suddenly  run  into  the 
id — hence  the  ‘cow-enclosure’  made 
himself:  parts  of  the  body  quite  lite- 
ly  hanging  loose  into  an  architectural 
ace.  Loose-fit,  economic  detailing, 
ar  stylization,  environmentally  ade- 
ate:  this  "Sporthalle"  is  one  of  their 
st  buildings. 


/ $ j'fjf 

Of  the  three,  it  is  Gotz  Stockman  whom  I have  the  greatest  opportunity  to  obser- 
ve. What  more  can  i say  than  to  reveal  that  he  has  metamorphosed  more  than 
any  other  architect  of  my  acquaintance  over  these  nine  years.  A very  able,  but 
"quick  with  an  idea,  and  I can  draw  it  overnight  anyhow"  operator  when  I first  met 
him  (by  the  way,  it  takes  one  to  know  one!),  he  has  progressively  intensified  his 


It  was  revealing  for  me  to  teach  Gabriela  Seifert  some  years  ago.  She  is  the 
most  naturally  graphicate  of  the  group:  the  softness  of  the  line  in  her  own  work  is 
a measure  of  the  natural  lyricism  of  her  designing  instincts.  If  you  look  hard,  you 
will  observe  many,  many  instances  in  which  the  success  of  the  Formalhaut  work 
is  the  product  of  good  "eye"  as  well  as  philosophical  pitch.  Now  I know  how 
many  wise  people  (especially  those  who  hang  around  academies  and  art  or 
architecture  journals)  get  very  wingy  about  this  question  of  "eye."  Yet  any  good 
group  of  artist-designers  must  have  one  member  who  can  optically  synthesize. 

It  is  the  saving  grace  of  both  Himmelblau  and  Haus-Rucker,  as  it  was  the 
Archigram  and  Superstudio. 


scrimination,  without  losing  the  forward  thrust  of  his  work.  As  a teacher, 
; gets  better  and  better;  very  tough  with  himself:  a clear  example  of  the 
o-way  usefulness  of  teaching  as  a day-long  system  of  questioning,  edit- 
g and  referencing.  As  he  develops  more  as  a designer,  he  develops 
ore  as  a thinker  and  a reader. 


The  work  of  Formalhaut  is, 
however,  far  from  hermetic, 
whole  area  of  their  work 
to  do  with  wayward 
ttachment  to  existing  fabri< 
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the  "skinning"  of  old  gravel-pit  workings  and 
equipment  was  onfc,  the  wrapping  of  the 
gallery-house  in  Oslo  another.  In  an  instal- 
lation in  Hamburg,  the  internal  skinning  of 
part  of  the  gallery  spacer  through  not  the 
most  technically  successful  of  their  works — 
still  had  the  useful  effect  of  forcing  one  to 
question  what  a piece  of  artwork  is.  What 
is  a room?  What  is  a piece  of  enclosed 
space  that  does  not  function  as  a room,  but 
affects  light  and  space  in  a room?  What  is 
the  referencing  in  a drawing  that  can  be 
paralleled  by  a full-scale  piece  of  substance 
and  therefore  trigger  continual  sideways 
glances  between  this  and  that  drawing  of 
what  could  be  and  what  is?  Somehow  in 
this  work  they  are  avoiding  the  bland  forma- 
lism of  Post-Constructivist  architecture. 


At  its  worst,  the  architectural  contribution  to  the  story  of 
art  has  only  to  do  with  pragmatic  professionalism  (my 
God,  yes,  they  could  take  over  the  galleries),  or  sheer 
dimension.  But  at  best  it  has  to  do  with  the  inherited 
mandate  to  dabble  and  discriminate  creatively  across  a 
tremendously  large  field  of  sources  and  inspirations.  As 
the  cows  climb  into  the  dismembered  caravan  that  is  its- 
elf a book  of  rules  for  dismembering  a city  that  is  made  of 
shifting  alleys  seen  through  a translucent  landed  space- 
vehicle  that.. .what?  ...did  I hear  right?  ...calls  itself  a 
Museum?  Things  are  getting  interesting  down  at 
Formalhaut.  ' 

— Peter  Cook  ^ 

Excerpted  from  "Formalhaut,"  STROLL  No.  6/7 
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upside  down  or  inverted.  During  the  course  of  the  experiment  the  subject's 
impressions  are  recorded.  Initially,  what  is  seen  by  the  subject  does  in  fact  j 
appear  to  be  upside  down.  But  as  the  subject  begins  to  engage  in  typical  acti] 
ties  such  as  walking  and  sitting  a moment  is  reached  when  vision  is  suddenly 
inverted  again  and  all  appears  normal  to  the  subject,  despite  the  fact  that  the 
modified  glasses  are  still  being  worn.  Merleau-Ponty's  explanation  of  the  nor- 
malization of  vision  in  this  experiment  is  that  sight,  like  any  other  perception, 
cannot  be  isolated  from  the  context  of  the  body  and  its  world.  When  the  subjefl 
engages  in  the  typical,  bodily  acts,  the  presence  of  the  feet  on  the  ground  as 
well  as  the  myriad  of  other  contacts  with  the  world  enables  the  body  to  compefl 
sate  for  the  disturbed  function.  For  being  maintains  itself  as  whole: 


"...I  already  live  in  the  landscape,  I see  it  accordingly  as 
iright,  the  disturbance  brought  about  by  the  experiment  being  con- 
intrated  in  my  own  body,  which  thus  becomes,  not  a mass  of  affec- 
■e  sensations,  but  a body  which  is  needed  to  perceive  a given  spec- 
cle.  Everything  throws  us  back  on  to  organic  relations  between  sub- 
ct  and  space,  to  that  gearing  of  subject  onto  his  world  which  is  the 
igin  of  space." 


•emain  fascinated  by  the  simple  (and  cruel)  logic  of  this  demonstrati- 
i.  (The  subject  re-ports  the  experience  of  'visual  vertigo'  during  the 
cperiment.)  The  simple  observation  that  vision  is  in  fact  received 
)side  down  in  the  eye  remains  a mystery  to  me.  How  is  it  that  an 
verted  image  on  the  eye  can  translate  into  the  landscape  that  we  see 


and  understand?  Is  there  not  a residue  of  this  inverted  vision  that 
remains  hidden  within  our  consciousness? 

A number  of  years  ago,  James  Cathcart,  a member  of  the  Architectu 
Studio  at  Cranbrook,  constructed  a device  similar  to  the  modified  gla 
ses  of  Stratton.  By  wearing  it,  I was  afforded  a view  of  "vision  withoi 
inversion,"  a view  of  a landscape  where  the  ground  floated  upon  an 
aqueous  sky  with  trees  rooting  themselves  into  the  blue,  where  mast- 
ry  joints  were  drawn  with  a tensile  suction,  where  pendants  tethered 
ascending  bulbs  of  light.  Though  my  feet  remained  upon  the  ground 
the  structure  of  vision  was  temporarily  reversed.  What  had  normally 
conveyed  itself  as  being  in  compression  was  now  opened  to  the  pos 
sibility  of  being  in  tension.  The  blocks  of  the  masonry  wall  were  still 
pulled  to  the  earth  which,  however,  was  above,  rather  than  below. 

The  ground  still  attracted  but  the  conveying  forces  were  now  in  tensi'i 
rather  than  compression.  I 

The  memory  of  this  walk  through  "vision  without  inversion"  was  revivi 
recently  upon  a trip  to  Barcelona  and  the  viaduct  vaults  of  the  Parqui 
Guell.  Underneath  the  vaults  the  stones  float  in  a precise  withdrawa 
from  the  earth.  Gaudi  understood  the  ascending  grace  hidden  in  gra- 
ty,  the  release  from  the  heavy  grave  of  the  earth.  The  stones  of  the 
vaults  are  suspended  between  tension  and  compression,  between 
ascent  and  descent;  however,  they  have  not  been  lifted  into  place  bu 
have  fallen  into  place  from  above.  Gaudi's  obsession,  his  discovery, 
was  that  compression  possesses  its  internal  complement  in  tension, 
that  the  balance  between  the  two  could  be  found  within  the  vertical 
axis.  As  Gaudi  noted,  this  discovery  pointed  to  a manner  of  building 
that  departed  from  a "three  thousand  year  history  of  architecture."  j 
What  Gaudi  is  referring  to  is  the  orthogonal  resolu-tion  of  forces 
through  the  fulcrum  and  lever  and  its  representation  by  the  cross. 
Simone  Weil  represents  the  equation  of  gravity  and  grace  in  this  clasi- 
cal  manner:  "The  cross  as  a balance,  as  a lever.  A going  down,  the 


indition  of  rising  up.  Heaven  coming  down  to  earth  raises  earth  to 
javen."  The  resolution  of  forces  through  the  orthogonal  equation  is 
nat  Gaudi  sought  to  question  and,  ultimately  transcend  The  trajec- 
I ry  of  his  work  was  accelerated  by  the  understanding  that  gravity  had 
ii  own  vital  opposition  which  was  evidenced  in  the  phe-nomena  of 
,'ing  growth.  It  is  here  that  I find  the  parallel  to  "vision  without  inversi- 
l,"  the  palpable  coursing  of  a force  through  a body  in  the  inverted 
bid. 

/hat  has  been  released  in  this  simple  unraveling  of  the  mechanics  of 
sion?  Just  as  a mirror  short-circuits  the  encounter  between  the  self 
the  other  by  revealing  the  subject-object  axis  to  the  self  alone,  the 
iversal  lens  makes  evident  the  presence  of  the  compressive  force 
nd  its  opposition  in  the  lived  body.  Together,  the  two  axes  constitute 
j conscious,  sentient  being  that  is  inevitably  "thrown  back  onto  the 
rganic  relations  between  subject  and  space  " The  intervention  of 
tese  simple  devices  creates  a temporary  rupture  in  the  field  of  being 
nat  is  compensated  for  by  the  "gyroscopic"  stability  of  the  lived  body. 
iy  meditating  upon  the  com-pensating  acts  and  thoughts  used  in  over- 
ioming  these  ruptures  we  begin  to  gain  a glimpse  of  the  structure  of 
ur  being  and  its  relation  to  the  world.  To  answer  the  question  of  what 
as  been  released  in  the  unraveling  of  vision:  it  is  understanding,  a 
rief  understanding  of  the  condition  of  our  ground,  a ground  that  seeks 
) maintain  its  structure  through  experience. 

he  studies  presented  here  are  an  attempt  to  inhabit  the  horizon  of 
vision  without  inversion,"  an  attempt  to  literally  reverse  the  compressi- 
n-tension  axis  of  the  body.  The  direct  application  of  this  reversal 
ecomes  the  condition  for  the  work.  Simply  put,  a con-struction  is 
lade  whereby  the  ceiling  and  floor  are  reversed  and  inhabited  by 
'Odies  in  a number  of  postures  The  logic  of  the  inversion  belies  the 
'hysical  difficulty  of  accomplishing  this  task.  How  is  the  body  to  be 
iverted?  Where  will  the  counter-weight  be  found?  Does  the  body 


support  itself  in  tension  as  it  does  in  compression?  The 
details  of  the  work  arise  out  of  solutions  to  these  specific  qi- 
stions,  details  that  are  imbued  with  the  immediacy  of  the  be- 
ly  risk  of  being  suspended  thirteen  feet  above  the  ground. 
This  risk  is  always  present  in  the  work  and  can  be  understod 
in  the  context  of  the  lack  of  risk  or  "distance"  that  charac-te; 
zes  our  relationship  to  technology.  For  technology  is  a coni 
nuum  of  instrumental  relations,  each  relation  being  the  prec> 
tion  and  control  of  a particular  phenomena  or  preceding  rek- 
on  so  that  a risk  (bodily  or  otherwise)  is  minimized.  The  pre 
sence  of  technology  pre-sumes  the  elimination  of  risk.  The 
work  here  deliberately  reintroduces  primary  questions  of  lot 
ding  that  must  be  solved  in  the  construction.  The  "distance 
involved  here  is  literally  measured  and  experienced  by  the  j 
construction  and  inhabitation  of  the  work. 

I 

In  contemporary  architecture  the  instru-mental  condition  is  I 
evidenced  by  the  simulated  freedoms  offered  by  the  techno  - 
gy  of  diminished  risks.  In  a formal  way  the  expression  of  stj- 
tically  determined  structures  have  been  replaced  with  the 
simulation  of  a dynamic  play  of  forces.  It  is  evidently  possi 
ble  to  simulate  a dynamic  condition,  but  ultimately  this  is  dop 
at  a cost,  for  the  static  load  has  simply  been  displaced.  Wft 
is  in  evidence  in  a cantilever  is  not  the  momentary  vector  oil 
dynamic  force  but  the  sign  of  the  expenditure  of  energy  (arj 
technology)  in  supporting  an  inefficient  static  load.  The 
excesses  built  into  our  economies  are  now  read  in  the  appei- 
rance  of  our  buildings,  an  excess  of  deferred  risks  and 
distance. 

I 

The  possibility  being  offered  by  this  work  is  that  we  posses*! 
within  ourselves,  the  capacity  to  unhinge  the  simple  weight 


repression  through  a meditation  upon  the  inverted  static 
;ld.  Within  our  vision  lies  the  opportunity  of  a release  from 
le  imperative  of  gravity,  an  internal  fulcrum  around  which  the 
ads  of  compression  may  be  opposed  and  reversed, 
iderstood  in  this  way  the  presence  of  a building  could  be 
msidered  as  the  sign  of  its  very  construction.  In  contempla- 
ig  a masonry  wall  can  we  not  ask  ourselves  the  question  of 
>w  the  blocks  were  stacked.  What  countered  the  weight  of 
ock  for  the  moment  that  it  took  to  displace  it  from  the  surfa- 
; of  the  earth?  The  presence  of  the  building  is  a measure  of 
e (invisible)  tensile  forces  activated  in  its  erection.  To  read 
e building  is  to  read  back  to  the  circumstances  of  its  erec- 
>n,  the  tensioning  acts  that  lifted  the  loads  one  upon  the 
her.  These  acts  form  the  human  web  of  circumstance  (and 
<penditure)  that  surrounds  a building. 

ie  work  shown  here  does  not  presume  a building  but  is  a 
mple  implantation  of  vision  along  the  vertical  axis,  the  axis 
' con-structional  loads.  The  axis  of  sight  becomes  superim- 
3sed  with  the  axis  of  loads.  This  superimposition  flattens  the 
sual  horizon  and  renders  it  as  a field  offeree.  When  placed 
to  this  flattened  and  charged  field,  the  body  registers  not 
nly  the  proportional  distance  from  the  camera  lens  but  also 
le  effect  of  the  forces  placed  upon  it.  The  acceleration 
•wards  the  horizon  that  is  implicit  in  perspective  becomes  the 
cceleration  due  to  gravity  or  its  opposite,  the  acceleration  of 
ie  ascending  force.  Here  the  two  ordinates  of  architectural 
jpresentation,  plan  and  elevation,  are  com-bined  into  a 
ingle  expression,  a vertical  plan  that  registers  the  possibility 
fits  own  extension  into  building. 


Dan  Hoffman,  1990 
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Ballistic  Culture  and  Target  Cities 

Kyong  Park 

e idea  of  initiating  Project  Atlas  began  a few  years  ago 
'ten  I came  across  an  article  in  The  New  York  Times  about  a 
oup  of  abandoned  missile  sites  around  Plattsburgh  Air 
( rce  Base.  The  fact  that  they  are  now  publicly  owned  meant 
at  we  could  at  last  look  into  these  facilities  that  were  suppo- 
dly  built  for  us  yet  were  off-limits  to  us.  These  monuments 
at  once  held  the  power  of  our  existence  should  not  be  left  to 
sappear  without  any  critical  examination. 

chnology  governs  changes  in  human  affairs  while  culture 
lards  continuity,  Hence  technology  is  always  disruptive  and 
sates  crisis  for  culture. 


— Daniel  Bell,  "Technology,  Nature  and  Society"  in  The 
Winding  Passage:  Essays  and  Sociological  Journeys  1960- 
1980  (Cambridge,  Mass.,  1980) 

What  compelled  us  to  invent  and  harness  such  power?  Are 
these  aims  indispensable  for  our  progress  toward  the  reputed 
age  of  immortality,  or  are  they  the  final  stroke  of  mortality  for 
all  ages?  Are  they  in  service  to  our  own  survival,  or  are  we  in 
service  to  their  existence?  These  are  some  of  the  enduring 
questions  at  the  balance  between  science  and  humanity,  and 
perhaps  we  should  address  them  once  again  through  critical 
examination  of  these  ballistic  artifacts 

Gravity  pressed  us  down  like  worms,  but  a gravity-free  envi- 
ronment would  make  the  poor  equal  to  rich,  and  be  freer  than 


a bird  in  flight. 

--Konstantin  Tsiolkovsky,  Free  Space  (1883) 

Technology,  the  means  that  manifested  these  missiles,  ideali- 
zed the  deliverance  of  unlimited  goods  and  knowledge  to  its 
believers  And  to  many  others  the  spirit  of  aeronautics  perso- 
nified a flight  of  liberation  from  the  ever-present  social  hierar- 
chy that  weighed  upon  terrestrials  like  gravity.  Together,  these 
aspiring  ideologies  led  man  to  speculate  that  perhaps  the  con- 
quest of  outer  space  will  lead  to  the  resolution  of  earthly 
struggles 

We  must  master  the  highest  technology  or  be  crushed  . 


-V.  I.  Lenin,  (1919) 

However,  practical  and  strategic  application  of  technology  ul 
mately  prevailed  over  its  ideological  aspirations,  as  the  fun- 
ding for  its  development  came  increasingly  from  the  military. 
Its  products  became  the  very  measure  of  the  success,  legiti 
macy  and  security  of  the  political  and  national  entity,  and  the 
refore  Sputnik  was  a crucial  event  in  consolidating  state  spc- 
sorship  for  research  and  development  of  technology  for  mili- 
tary use.  Soon  the  prestige  and  reputation  of  nations  depen 
ded  on  the  magnitude,  accuracy,  distance  and  reliability  of 
ballistic  arms,  particularly  the  ICBM,  and  military  industrialisi  t 
was  built  into  the  largest  single  economic  structure  of  this 
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i ntury.  By  enlisting  society  to  largely  dedicate  itself  to  the 
i search  and  development  of  nuclear  and  ballistic  arms,  the 
tlitary  became  the  dominant  user  of  the  technology.  The 
I blic  hardly  controlled  the  directions  and  purposes  of  the 
t shnologicai  pursuits;  they  were  only  a mass  to  be  persua- 
i d.  In  complying,  the  public  was  allowed  to  use  various  tech- 
i logical  fall-outs  and  by-products  that  had  already  lost  their 
novative  quality  and  value  for  the  military  use. 

e panel  [Technological  Capabilities  Panel  of  1954  included 
mes  F.  Killian,  president  of  MIT;  Lee  A.  DuBridge,  president 
■Caltech;  James  B.  Fisk,  later  president  of  Bell  Labs;  James 
linney  Baxter  III,  president  of  Williams  College;  Edwin  H. 


Land,  inventor  of  the  Polaroid  camera]  recommended  the  hig- 
hest national  priority  for  the  USAF  ICBM  program,  an  IRBM 
suitable  for  land  or  shipboard  launch,  rapid  construction  of  a 
distant  early  warning  (DEW)  line  in  the  Arctic,  a strong  and 
balanced  research  program  on  the  interception  and  destruc- 
tion of  ballistic  missiles,  a greater  application  of  science  and 
technology  to  methods  of  fighting  peripheral  wars,  and  especi- 
ally an  increase  in  intelligence  capabilities 
— Walter  A.  McDougall,  . ..The  Heavens  and  the  Earth:  A 
Political  History  of  the  Space  Age  , New  York  (1985) 

Under  these  conditions,  Technocracy,  the  management  of 
society  by  technical  specialists  and  industrialists  became  the 


I 


dominant  policy  that  made  both  capitalism  and  communism 
more  irrelevant  and  less  distinguishable.  For  North  America, 
the  transformation  of  the  cultural  and  physical  landscape  by 
the  technocracy  of  ballistic  weapons  is  far  more  encompas- 
sing than  we  are  aware  Depopulation  of  urban  cores  to  les- 
sen massive  deaths,  dispersion  of  population  to  the  suburbs 
to  increase  survival  rates,  the  building  of  interstate  highways 
for  the  mobility  of  arms  and  population,  and  open  space  and 
slum  clearance  for  firebreaks  and  evacuation  lanes  were 
some  of  the  many  security  measures  that  played  a major  part 
in  the  erosion  of  the  finite  definition  of  the  city  since  the 
Second  World  War 


Mitsushige,  who  was  a photographer  for  the  Hiroshima  newi 
paper  Chungoku  Shimbun,  found  himself  confronted  at  one 
point  in  his  wandering  with  a street  car  full  of  dead  people.  " 
went  up  to  it  and  looked  inside  . . . It  was  jammed  with  peo- 
ple. They  were  all  in  normal  positions,  holding  onto  streetcai 
straps,  sitting  down  still,  just  the  way  they  would  have  been 
before  the  bomb  went  off.  Except  that  all  of  them  were  leani 
in  the  same  direction-away  from  the  blast.  And  they  were  all 
burned  black,  a reddish  black,  and  they  were  stiff." 
-Jonathan  Schell,  from  the  Introduction  to  At  Work  in  the 
Field  of  the  Bomb  by  Robert  Del  Tredici,  New  York  (1987) 


jngregation  with  other  humans  implied  the  potential  to  beco- 
e a target,  and  self-sufficient  habitation  was  life  insurance 
r doomsday.  Physical  proximity  was  unwanted,  and  perma- 
>nt  settlement  suggested  insecurity,  all  antithetical  to  the  tra- 
tional  form  and  sense  of  community,  prescribing  a nomadic 
ay  of  life  for  our  future.  We  are  now  more  self-sustaining, 
dividualized,  alienated,  fragmented,  dispersed  and  mobile 
an  ever  before.  And  these  may  be  the  precise  requirements 
inhabit  outer  space,  to  live  in  a community  of  crews,  drifting 
side  a self-sufficient  capsule  in  a vast  space,  so  separate 
id  so  distant  from  the  nearest  community  of  the  same  kind. 


We  are  dealing  with  the  death  of  optimism,  rather  than  the 
death  of  art.  All  of  that  engineering  elegance  and  efficiency 
born  of  rational,  industrial  solutions  that  was  to  make  a better 
world  ...  did  not  bring  a new  dawn  It  brought  an  era  of  more 
gigantic  problems  in  the  nature  of  life  and  survival  than  history 
has  even  known  . , . Next  to  the  reality  that  produces  an  ABM, 
the  monuments  of  architects  often  seem  like  arbitrary  toys 
--Ada  Louise  Huxtable,  A Bizarre  Monuments  to  Non- 
Architecture  The  New  York  Times,  14  December  1975 

Even  if  doomsday  never  arrives,  the  radiation  particles  and 
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their  waste  will  long  challenge  our  terrestrial  habitability.  This 
war  against  our  environment  is  something  that  we,  the  allies 
and  the  enemies  of  all  other  wars,  have  mutually  constructed 
and  are  equally  responsible  for,  potentially  transforming  this 
planetary  shelter  into  our  collective  enemy.  Together  with 
various  social  conditions  during  the  Cold  War,  the  ballistic 
missile  developments  may  once  again  serve  their  original 
mandate,  the  exploration  of  outer  space.  But  this  time  they 
may  become  our  habitat. 

Every  gun  that  is  made,  every  warship  launched,  every  rocket 
fired  signifies,  in  the  final  sense,  a theft  from  those  who  hun- 
ger and  are  not  fed,  those  who  are  cold  and  are  not  clothed. 


This  world  in  arms  is  not  spending  money  alone. 

It  is  spending  the  sweat  of  its  laborers,  the  genius  of  its  scie- 
tists,  the  hopes  of  its  children. 

The  cost  of  one  modem  heavy  bomber  is  this:  a modern  bri 
school  in  more  than  30  cities. 

It  is  two  electric  power  plants,  each  serving  a town  of  60,001 
population.  . . . 

We  pay  for  a single  fighter  plane  with  a half  million  bushels 
wheat. 

We  pay  for  a single  destroyer  with  new  homes  that  could 
have  housed  more  than  8,000  people.  . . . 

This  is  not  a way  of  life  at  all,  in  any  true  sense.  Under  the 
cloud  of  threatening  war,  it  is  humanity  hanging  from  a crosj 


f iron. 

I Dwight  D.  Eisenhower,  Chance  for  Peace,  1953 

ut  we  are  still  inhabitants  of  this  planet  and  possessors  of 
jchnology.  And  if  the  recent  global  changes  of  political 
oundary  will  transfer  the  means  to  conduct  world  conflicts 
nd  collaborations  from  military  to  economic  forces,  then  the 
leologies  and  institutions  of  military  industrialism  will  also  be 
bsolete.  Consequent  possibilities  are  phenomenal  opportuni- 
es  for  reconsideration  of  the  present  social  structures  and 
leologies,  and  perhaps  the  reacquisition  of  control  over  our 
estiny  from  the  futility  of  the  nuclear  age.  Equally,  ballistic 
lissiles  stripped  of  nuclear  arms  can  symbolize  a liberation  of 


technology  from  the  military,  implying  that  technology  can  still 
be  a positive  instrument  for  social  betterment 

When  she  was  12  years  old,  Sadako  Sasaki  contracted  leuke- 
mia from  earlier  exposure  to  the  atomic  bomb  She  did  not 
wish  to  die  She  refused  all  painkilling  medication  and  took 
literally  a Japanese  proverb  that  says,  "If  you  fold  1,000  paper 
cranes,  you  will  get  whatever  you  wish,"  She  folded  645  of  the 
tiny  birds  before  she  died 

--Robert  Del  Tredici,  At  Work  in  the  Field  of  the  Bomb,  New 
York.  1987 

Thus  our  future  is  bound  to  the  question  of  how  we  will  cope 


with  our  past  Perhaps  these  ballistic  missiles  are  a means  to 
expose  some  of  the  predicaments,  and  ask  how  we  can  trans- 
form the  contaminated  landscapes  and  toxic  wills  of  the  past. 
In  my  mind,  this  is  the  basic  notion  of  Project  Atlas.  Through 
the  transformation  of  an  artifact,  art  and  architecture  can  inter- 
vene to  shape  or  contradict  the  forces  that  make  the  world, 
and  define  new  and  positive  agendas. 
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3 town  of  square  pegs,  there  is  a round  clearing  named  The  Garden  of 
;n,;  peace  amid  the  deceased  urbanism  called  the  Lower  East  Side  of 
w York  City.  For  the  last  ten  years,  above  abandoned  city-owned  pro- 
*ty,  Adam  Purple,  a visionary  gardener,  single-handedly  created  a 
jlic  garden  under  the  shadow  of  our  built  environment.  Radiating 
m its  central  element,  "double  yin  and  yang",  the  symbol  of  soil  recla- 
tion  continued  to  expand  as  surrounding  buildings  were  gradually 
molished. 

fore  it  enters  the  next  dormant  winter  season,  The  Garden  of  Eden 
ty  be  uprooted  and  never  bloom  in  Spring  again.  A public  housing  pro- 
t will  be  constructed  on  the  site  of  the  garden.  This  project  for  low 
d moderate  income  families  by  N.Y.C.  Housing  Authority,  federally  fun- 
d by  H.U.D.,  is  scheduled  to  be  constructed  over  The  Garden  of  Eden. 

e StoreFront  recognizes  the  mutual  importance  of  the  garden  and  the 
using.  A co-existence  of  the  garden  with  the  proposed  housing  project 
a realistic  and  practical  way  to  improve  the  quality  of  life  for  those 
10  will  occupy  this  site  (there  is  open  space  available  in  the  present 
A.  [Housing  Authority]  project.)  Adam's  House  in  Paradise  is  an  exhi- 
ion  presenting  alternative  designs  to  preserve  the  garden  within  the 
'using  project,  and  to  envision  future  environments  that  improve  basic 
ban  shelter  through  accompaniment  with  nature.  How  the  architectu- 
I profession  and  the  public  in  general  will  respond  to  The  Garden  of 
en  is  the  basic  interest  of  StoreFront. 


/ong  Park 
knn  Weiss 
ptember.  1984 


In  June  1984,  74  architects,  around  the  world, 
received  the  following  invitation: 


In  the  Lower  East  Side  of  Manhattan,  Adam  Purple  built  The  Garden  of 
Eden— hope  in  a territory  of  poverty  and  drugs.  For  the  last  ten  years, 
he  squatted  and  maintained  a city  block  that  the  owners  and  the  City 
had  abandoned  While  the  City  of  New  York  demolished  the  rotten  tene 
ments,  one  by  one,  Adam  Purple  constructed  a public  garden  from  the 
fallen  debris  of  bricks  and  lintels.  The  result  is  an  ever  expanding 
earthwork  of  concentric  rings;  an  oasis  of  flowers  and  birds;  a ver- 
nacular architecture  in  the  heart  of  the  metropolis;  a gift  of  perso- 
nal labor  to  the  urban  community  The  City  of  New  York  plans  to 
construct  a public  housing  project  on  a site  that  includes  The 
Garden  of  Eden  This  project  will  provide  permanent  homes  to  a 
local  community  suffering  from  sub-standard  dwellings,  minimal 
community  services,  and  eviction  due  to  the  economic  prosperity 
of  others  Although  the  City  of  New  York  is  converting  Manhattan 
into  a treasure  map  for  the  rich,  this  housing  project  comes  as  a 
symbol  of  political  and  moral  health 

Since  the  project's  conception,  however,  the  City  has  ignored  The 
Garden  of  Eden  The  City  maintains  a strict  policy  that  all  commu- 
nity squatters'  gardens  are  temporary  uses  of  abandoned  property 
before  'development,'  rather  than  public  spaces  with  physical  and 
social  benefits  for  the  neighborhood  If  present  plans  hold,  this 
bureaucratic  policy  will  lead  to  the  demolition  of  Adam  Purple's 
creation  by  January  1985 


StoreFront  invites  the  following  architects  to  take  an  action  that 
alters  the  future  Each  architect  is  requested  to  propose  a new  design  for 
tlx?  coexistence  of  the  housing  and  the  garden.  The  proposals  can  be  spi- 
rited sketches  or  extensive  designs  The  proposals  will  be  exhibited  at 
StoreFront  from  September  I 3 to  October  6.  The  exhibition  catalogue 
will  fully  document  each  architects'  solution  StoreFront  intends  for  the 
exhibition  and  its  extensive  catalogue  to  enlighten  the  City  of  New  York 
to  the  various  solutions  generated  by  this  unique  opportunity.  Finally 


these  architects  will  be  honoring  the  social  and  creative  force  of  Adam 
Purple's  The  Garden  of  Eden  and  supporting  the  concern  for  public  hoi 
sing  through  the  individual  and  collective  strength  of  their  architecture 


1972 
I 


I 

I 

I 

I 

I 
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The  Garden  of  Eden  chronology 

Adam  Purple  rents  apartment  behind  future  garden  site. 

974  Adam  begins  construction  of  garden  on  two  vacant  lots 
behind  his  home. 

97 6 Landlord  abandons  Adam's  apartment  building. 

9780ther  occupied  buildings  on  garden  site  are  demolished  by 
N.Y.C. 

979Federal  Agency  (HUD)  reserves  money  for  low-income  housi j 
on  the  site  of  the  garden. 

980 Adam  is  only  remaining  resident  in  the  center  of  the  block. 
982May:  N.Y.C.  Housing  Authority  seeks  developers  to  design  al 
construct  the  housing. 

September:  Community  Board  3 approves  housing  project. 
Community  board  is  led  to  believe  that  the  garden  and  the 
housing  are  mutually  exclusive. 

983  N.Y.C.  Board  of  Estimate,  highest  city  governing  body, 
approves  the  housing  project. 

984  February:  Plans  by  developer  accepted  by  Housing  Authorit 
June:  Community  Board  3 rejects  saving  the  garden. 

July:  Demolition  of  buildings  behind  garden  begins. 
985January:  Last  month  for  Housing  Authority  to  begin 
construction  or  lose  federal  money. 


Adam  Purple's  Design  Criteria 


Theoretically,  The  Garden  of  Eden  should  grow  to  encompass  one-half  ]f 
the  earth  with  alternating  concentric  rings  of  footpaths  and  plantings. 
(Footpaths— 2’-0"  or  9.6 1 meters  wide.  Plantings— 5'-6"  or  1 .61  mete: 
wide.) 


he  rings  of  plantings  are  subdivided  in  equal  segments.  The  number  of 
;gments  in  each  ring  is  one  greater  than  the  previous  ring.  (1st  ring— 5 
,'gments;  2nd  ring— 6 segments;  3rd  ring— 7 segments  etc.) 

radically,  Adam  Purple  accepts  limitations  upon  the  form's  expansion 
s demonstrated  through  existing  encounters  with  buildings  and  roads. 

I 

he  following  paragraphs  are  adapted  from  a 20  February  1 982  appli- 
ation  to  the  New  York  City  Department  of  Cultural  Affairs  by  Adam 
urple  in  response  to  Item  4 of  its  Application  for  artist  certifications: 
describe  your  particular  art  form  and  tell  us  why  a large 
pace  is  imperative  for  its  creation.' 

lie  Garden  of  Eden  (a  dynamic  organic  sculpture  on 
Idridge  Street  in  Manhattan's  Block  42  I , Lower  East 
•ide)  may  be  described  partly  as  a non4inear,  minimum 
echnology,  urban  agricultural  art-project  designed  to 
lemonstrate  how  abandoned,  bulldozed  lots  (even  in  the 
nost  'depressed'  ghetto)  can  be  converted  into  an  abun- 
iantly  fruitful  and  beautiful  open-space  without  necessi- 
ating  any  government  or  private  funding. 

Itarted  officially  in  2 I March  I 97  5 (with  some  I 8 
nonths'  previous  preparatory  landscaping),  the  garden  is 
onceived  as  ultimately  expanding  through  contiguous 
irea  to  a 'Great  Circle'  hemispheric  sculpture  (obviously 
/isible  to  an  orbiting  satellite  or  to  advanced  intergalactic  observation.) 
Consequently,  its  aesthetic  orientation  continues  to  be  as  a non-verbal 
teaching-machine'  alternative  to  the  unwise,  uncritical,  unhealthy,  and 
jnchecked  exploitation  of  the  Earth's  surface,  etc.,  in/by  the  planet's 
xcidental  half  even  though  such  continued  exponential  exploitation 
•isks  species  extinction.  [...] 

for  example,  the  garden’s  expansion  has  already  answered  the  question: 
'what  minimum  number  of  tenement-size  lots  needs  to  be  'greened'  to 
achieve  the  return  of  such  songbirds  as  finches,  thrushes,  etc  ?"  Answer: 


"three  " It  was  discovered  simultaneously  that  one  person  could  "green" 
one  lot  per  year  by  hand  (and  bicycle!) 

On  the  basis  that  Mother  Nature  takes  500  years  to  create  one  inch  of 
topsoil,  The  Garden  of  Eden  represents  artistically  2000  to  3000  years 
of  r(apid)  evolution 


Design  criteria  of  Housing  Authority  (edited) 

I Number  of  Apartments  The  number  of  apartments 
should  not  exceed  I 35  consisting  of  approximately  25% 
one-bedroom,  50%  two-bedroom,  and  25%  three- 
bedroom  apartments 

Five  percent  of  the  units  should  be  designed  and  equipped 
for  the  physically  handicapped 

2.  Building  Type  All  residential  buildings  shall  be 
walk-ups  of  not  over  four  stories  Each  building  shall  have 
not  more  than  four  units  per  floor  per  entry  Apartments 
on  the  third  and  fourth  floors  shall  be  duplexes  entered  on 
the  third  floor  All  buildings  are  to  be  of  fire  resistant,  non- 
combustible construction  (New  York  City  building  code 
requires  two  means  of  egress  for  each  apartment  and  ele- 
vators must  be  provided  for  buildings  over  four  stories 
high.)  Graffiti  resistant  finishes  shall  be  used  on  the  exterior  of  the  first 
story  and  in  all  lobbies  and  public  spaces 

3 Circulation  The  line  of  travel  from  the  public  sidewalk 

through  the  entry  and  lobby  to  vertical  circulation  should  be  clearly  visi- 
ble from  the  starting  point  and  well  illuminated  The  number  of  entry 
points  to  each  building  should  be  minimized  Entry  from  recreational 
open  space  and  parking  areas  shall  be  to  the  same  lobby  as  entry  from 
the  sidewalk  All  parts  of  the  project,  interior  and  exterior,  where  tenants 
normally  have  access  shall  be  readily  accessible  by  a person  in  a 


wheelchair  without  assistance,  except  for  walk-up  apartments  above 
grade  level  [...] 

6 Laundry  Room  Space  for  3 washers  and  2 dryers. 


7 Building  Security.  Security  window  guards  (collapsible  metal 

grates)  at  accessible  locations  and  child  safety  window  for  50%  of  the 

units  Richard  Plunz 


8 Communal  Facilities  A multi-purpose  room  suitable  for 

meetings,  dining,  social  gathering  and  audio-visual  presentation 
with  adjacent  kitchen,  toilets,  storage  space  and  closets. 
Approximately  1 ,300  square  feet 

Public  as  well  as  tenant  access  to  the  communal  facilities  is  requi- 
red. [...] 

1 0 Landscaping  and  Site  Security  All  open  space  shall  be 
secure  and  appropriately  landscaped  The  design  shall  maximize 
the  sunlight  falling  on  the  open  space.  At  least  fifty  percent  of  the 
open  space  shall  be  planted,  or  developed  and  equipped  for  recrea- 
tional use  Maximum  visibility  shall  be  insured  from  dwelling  units 
to  the  street  and  to  the  on-site  open  space.  [...]  Six  feet  steel  fen- 
cing shall  enclose  entire  site  except  where  buildings  are  close  to  the 
lot  lines,  providing  a secure  perimeter.  [...] 


c Idridgc  Siren t.  /n-jnhjftdo,  nc*  yorh  city 


21  june  1976 


The  "garden"  has  been  many  things  in  the  historical  evolution  of 
housing  in  New  York.  Most  fundamentally,  these  sensibility  can  be 
distinguished  according  to  social  class.  A classic  contrast  much 
cited  in  the  late  1 9th  Century  was  between  the  mansion  of  multi- 
millionaire A T.  Stewart  and  the  slum  housing  at  "Five  Points." 
Stewart's  marble  palace  was  sited  on  six  city  lots  at  Fifth  Avenue  i 
and  39th  Street,  with  an  appreciable  private  garden.  By  contrast, 
Five  Points,  was  long  characterized  as  the  poverty-level  housing  of 
the  period,  it  had  not  a modicum  of  light  or  "nature,"  in  this  con- 
text, consisting  of  sufficient  oxygen  and  the  hygienic  blessing  of  a 
sunlight  "bath." 


For  middle  to  upper  incomes,  the  palace  and  the  garden  in  housini 
changed  over  time  but  never  overlapped  with  the  sensibility  of  the 
poor.  For  example,  for  the  second  half  of  the  I 9th  century  the 
ideal  of  a private  urban  garden  diminished  for  the  wealthy  as  dens 
ty  rose  in  Manhattan.  For  some  people,  the  elaborate  apartment 
building  was  embraced  as  an  alternative  cultural  norm,  compleme 
ted  by  a country  house  for  summer  escape  and  requisite  contact 
with  green  nature.  Wealthy  neighborhoods  had  their  parks  and  th 
most  luxurious  buildings,  such  as  the  Apthorpe,  integrated  formal  gar- 
dens with  courtyards,  more  to  be  appreciated  as  urban  relief  than  to  be 
touched. 


In  the  1 9th  century  world  of  New  York's  poor  the  issue  of  the  "garden" 
was  perceived  literally  as  one  of  life  and  death.  In  the  "pure-penicillin 
age,"  nature  in  housing  was  the  prevailing  medical  antidote  to  disease, 


en  if  only  in  terms  of  obtaining  "light  and  air"  in  every  room,  a goal 
ver  fully  achieved  in  New  York  to  this  day.  The  progression  of  attempts 
legislative  control  of  speculative  housing  for  the  poor  (tenements)  bet- 
■en  I 867  and  1901  trace  the  gradual  eking  out  of  minimum  exposure 
light  and  air 


- r non-speculative  philanthropic  housing,  for  which  profits  were 
jtricted,  the  incorporation  of  nature  as  a real  garden  appeared 
early  on,  the  most  impressive  examples  being  among  the  ear- 
!st  Alfred  Treadway  White  projects  in  Brooklyn,  built  between 
ill  and  I 890.  In  these  examples,  unlike  upper  class  projects, 
e garden  is  designed  to  be  actively  used,  with  drying  racks  for 
jndry,  and  gazebos  for  play  and  concerts.  Around  the  same  time 
e notion  of  public  provision  of  parks  in  slum  neighborhoods, 
as  advanced  through  reform  efforts.  An  early  example  was 
alumbus  Park  on  Mulberry  Bend  adjacent  to  "Five  Points"  a slum 
earance  encouraged  by  Jacob  Riis  and  completed  in  I 896.  The 
ark  replaced  one  of  the  most  unhygienic  blocks  in  Manhattan. 


/'ith  the  New  Peal,  philanthropy  shifted  from  private  to  public. 
ie  incorporation  of  literal  nature  with  housing  for  the  poor  was 
l integral  aspect  of  design  ideology,  even  as  the  medical  impera- 
ves  declined.  Naturalism  in  housing  moved  from  the  "garden"  to 
aark."  The  two  earliest  large-scale  public  housing  projects  in  New 
)rk  City  bear  witness  to  this  progression.  The  first,  Harlem  River 
ouses,  was  a hard  urban  project,  with  its  paved  courtyards, 
iscrete  gardens,  and  vistas  well-defined  and  integrated  with  the 
uildings.  The  second,  Williamsburg  Houses,  was  a series  of  buil- 
ings  which  tended  to  float  in  a sea  of  green.  Ironically,  as  this 
esthetic  imperative  for  nature  intensified,  it  also  became  more  and  more 
issociated  from  both  buildings;  and  use  by  people,  especially  with  the 
ark,  has  been  one  of  the  staple  criticisms  of  that  era  and  ideology  in 
xial  housing. 


onically  Chrystie- Forsyth  Streets,  once  the  controversial  location  of  a 
ast  tower  project  proposal  publicized  in  1931,  is  now  the  site  of  a con- 


troversial tiny  garden  Today,  constraints  on  the  design  of  housing  are 
different  than  those  of  a few  decades  ago  and  in  general,  many  aspects 
of  the  present  situation  would  seem  to  be  sympathetic  to  The  Garden  of 
Eden  Massive  public  housing  projects  are  no  longer  built,  atrophied  by 
both  political  and  economic  constraints 


The  incessant  reductions  of  the  last  I 5 years  in  direct  government 
subsidy  of  social  housing  has  been  combined  with  a greater  priva- 
te role  in  production  Form  the  side  of  architectural  theory, 

I 960’s  social  criticism  of  the  "Tower-in-the-park,"  has  led  to  other 
design  ideologies  Naturalism  in  housing  has  retreated  from  park 
to  guerrilla  patch  And,  in  fact,  scores  of  vacant  lots  throughout 
New  York  have  been  expropriated  as  neighborhood  gardens; 
sometimes  an  accommodation  from  some  temporary  patron,  but 
more  often  an  ignored  enterprise  in  that  the  neighborhood  situati- 
on is  officially  deemed  hopeless  anyway  On  what  can  such  initia- 
tives be  opposed?  Can  any  one  afford  to  be  against  the  improve- 
ment of  New  York  in  this  way? 


The  guerrilla  patch  is  a "Victory  Garden"  with  an  edge,  and  not 
exactly  like  the  predecessors  of  the  First  and  Second  World  Wars  - 
"victorious"  for  the  kind  of  assertion  which  it  represents,  and  in 
this  sense  threatening  in  spite  of  minuscule  scale  Can  the  Lower 
East  Side  afford  to  discard  the  power  of  this  assertion?  Is  not  the 
aesthetic  initiative  alone  worth  the  cause,  as  the  Lower  East  Side 
becomes  more  and  more  populated  by  artists  fleeing  housing  diffi- 
culties nearby  No  one  has  argued  that  The  Garden  of  Eden  did 
not  improve  its  content,  that  it  has  no  aesthetic  value,  or  that  it 
can  not  be  integrated  within  the  configuration  of  tlx  project  pro- 
posed for  the  site  In  relation  to  the  evolution  of  housing  in  New  York, 
the  appearance  of  The  Garden  of  Eden  is  timely  circumstance  Its  signifi- 
cance is  underlined  by  the  history  of  community  design  activism  in  the 
I 960’s  by  the  "green"  movements,  by  the  socio-political  opposition  to 
overscaled  housing  projects;  and  now,  by  the  issue  of  gentrification  in  the 
East  Village  and  the  Lower  East  Side,  and  by  the  artist  community  which 
has  become  the  inevitable  staple  in  this  process  in  New  York  City 


It  has  been  observed  that  in  New  York  "art  is  on  the  cutting  edge  of  real 
estate,"  and  it  is  at  this  level  that  The  Garden  of  Eden  is  an  interesting 
incident  It  is  here  that  housing  reform  and  nature  meet,  beginning  with 
the  threat  of  precedent  to  the  development  process  in  New  York.  At  the 
bureaucratic  level,  the  Garden  of  Eden  interjects  a level  of  participation 
in  decision  making  which  has  been  lost  For  example,  the  very  effective 
Neighborhood  Development  Program  (NPD)  was  created  by  the  Omnibus 
Housing  Act  of  I 968,  and  dismantled  by  the  Nixon  Administration  less 
than  four  years  later 

The  chic  of  today  invades  different  values  which  are 
fully  apparent  in  the  art  world  Bohemianism  is  far 
from  the  commercialism  of  the  East  Village  gallery 
scene,  which  is  smoothly  paving  the  way  for  the 
young  professionals  who  need  the  neighborhood  In 
Manhattan  and  elsewhere,  this  development  process  is 
nearly  perfect,  moving  from  neighborhood  to  neigh- 
borhood and  penetration  to  the  subconscious  depths 
of  City  bureaucracy.  In  this  frenzy,  can  the  unsolicited 
and  unpaid  product  of  one  person's  divination  survi- 
ve? Or  if  it  does  survive  and  is  protected,  can  it  have 
any  possible  meaning  beyond  cynical  usurpation?  Mr 
Purple's  garden  stops  us  short. 

September  1984 


Lucy  R Lippard 

Public  art  in  any  form  requires  extraordinary  patience  and  persistence. 
Audience  is  the  least  of  the  problems.  Red  tape  and  officialdom  are  the 
most.  Adam  Purple  (John  Peter  Zenger  II),  a self-described 
Zen/Taoist/anarchist,  has  been  locked  in  combat  with  the  New  York 
City  Housing  Authority  since  1 982,  when  the  NYCHA  (the  New  York 
City  Housing  Authority)  announced  its  intention  to  develop  "lower-inco 
me"  housing  on  the  site  of  his  The  Garden  of  Eden,  constructed  indepei 
dently  in  1974  on  five  vacant  lots  on  Eldridge  Street. 

Purple's  persistence  has  become  as  legendary  as  the  garden  itself.  No 
hokey,  down-home  intervention  into  urban  decay,  The  Garden  of  Eden  i 
exquisitely  designed  and  planted,  with  the  formal  grandeur  of  French  oi 
Japanese  prototypes.  A maze-like  series  of  stone  concentric  circles  (mad 
of  immense  granite  slabs  hauled  from  local  demolition  sites)  are  broken 
by  paths  in  mathematical  progression  and  centered  on  a yin/ yang  sym- 
bol. The  garden  offers  a cosmic  display  of  flowers,  vegetables,  even  sonn 
rare  trees  which  grew  fortuitously  from  seeds  in  the  horse  manure  its 
creator  bicycled  down  from  Central  Park. 


The  theoretical  plan  is  that  the  garden  continue  to  expand  mathematics: 
ly  until  "you  can  see  it  from  a satellite.  If  Purple  sometimes  plays  God  ! 
rather  than  Adam,  he  is  to  some  extent  entitled:  "It  takes  Mother  Natur 
500  years  to  create  one  inch  of  topsoil;  on  that  basis  "The  Garden  of 
Eden"  represents  2,000  to  3,000  years  of  evolution.”  Purple  also  sees  1 
himself  as  a "mirror-image  Prometheus,"  bringing  fresh  water  to  put  out 
the  urban  fires. 


i 


, 


cording  to  his  associate,  Sheyla  Baykal,  the  City's  plan  calls  for  "the 
molition  of  I 2 buildings,  I I of  them  privately  owned,  displacement  of 
I commercial  tenants  with  relocation  indicated  for  only  3.  and  relocati- 
i of  32  residential  tenants."  Residents  are  also  bitter  about  the  "lower- 
:ome"  designation,  which  demands  annual  income  beginning  at 
17,000  •"  a lot  more  than  any  of  us  make,"  said  neighbor  Una  Copley 
the  Daily  News  (July  17,1 984.)  Despite  endless  negotiations, 
arings  and  press,  the  City  has  yet  to  reveal  why,  in  a commu- 
:y  blessed  with  all  to  many  vacant  lots,  housing  must  be  built 
i top  of  the  area's  sole  beauty  spot.  Purple's  lawyer  has  come 
i with  a number  of  good  arguments,  among  them  an  old 
iglish  edict  that  makes  Purple  common-law  owner  of  the  land 
■cause  he  spent  ten  years  improving  it  His  forces  have  succee- 
■d  in  temporarily  halting  demolition  around  the  garden,  which 
mains  intact  at  this  writing 

I 

significant  rescue  mission  is  also  being  mounted  by  the 
oreFront  for  Art  § Architecture,  in  September  Directors 
yong  Park  and  Glenn  Weiss  have  invited  architects  from  all  over 
le  world  to  design  alternative  projects  that  include  The  Garden, 
leir  own  proposal  looks  eminently  reasonable,  providing  the 
ime  residential  space  plus  the  ready  made  public  art,  and 
uving  a building  at  53  Stanton  Street  that  would  be  better 
habed  than  removed.  Architectural  exhibitions  tend  to  be  rat- 
: ar  dry  and  heavy  on  detail,  revealing  little  to  the  lay  person 
x>ut  the  experience  of  the  spaces  they  describe.  This  show 
lould  be  an  exception  because  one  can  take  the  ten-minute 
alk  from  the  gallery  to  garden  (and  back),  visualizing  change 
'em  a base  in  reality. 


I 


He  garden's  message  is  pretty  metaphysical,  couched  in  Adam's  appro- 
riately  purple  prose.  (Zenger  is  a sort  of  Mary  Daly  of 
^environmentalism,"  given  to  integralist  puns  like  "Huwomanimal,"  the 
I S.  of  Omerica,"  and  "government  ignoranuses  ")  Whatever  the  subtle- 
es,  the  place  itself  speaks  loud  and  clear  for  harmonious  form  in  the 
lidst  of  officially  sanctioned  chaos;  caring  work  in  an  uncared  for  space; 


growing  things  in  the  midst  of  threatened  death  and  decay  Near  The 
Garden  of  Eden  there  is  a graffiti  that  has  a Purplish  ring  to  it  "The  Task 
of  the  Enlightened  is  to  restore,  with  the  tools  of  Creativity,  what  the 
Hateful  have  destroyed  with  the  Weapons  of  Oppression  " 

Excerpted  from  the  Village  Voice,  September  (?) 


Bruce  McM.  Wright,  J. 

Supreme  Court  of  the  State  of  New  York 
County  of  New  York 

David  Wilkie,  aka  John  Peter  Zenger  II,  a k a.  Adam  Purple. 
Plaintiff 

Anthony  Gliedman  Commissioner,  Department  of 
Housing  Preservation  and  Development. 

Alexander  Naclerio,  Director  of  Housing,  U S. 

Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development. 

Joseph  Christian,  Chairman  of  New  York  City  Housing 
Authority. 

Defendants 


Revealed  as  allegiant  to  a doctrine  of  enlightenment  through 
meditation  known  as  Zen,  the  plaintiff  is  nevertheless  a feisty 
activist  Open  and  notorious  in  his  adverse  occupation  of  an  other- 
wise abandoned  building,  plaintiffs  biographical  details  remain  his 
secret  We  know  more  about  John  Peter  Zenger  whose  name  the 
plaintiff  adopted  The  adoption  of  that  name  by  one  fancies 
meditation  if  an  anomaly,  in  view  of  the  free  press  activities  of  the 
original  Zenger  that  resulted  in  his  indictment  for  seditious  libel 
and  his  consequent  liberation  through  the  genius  of  the  ill-fated 
Alexander  Hamilton,  who  glorified  American  history  at  a time 
when  the  country's  purported  Christian  conscience  was  tainted  by 
the  shame  of  slavery 

As  for  the  name  Adam  Purple,  it  seems  to  derive  from  the  plaintiffs  pre- 
ference for  that  color  in  his  clothing  As  will  be  seen,  he  has  become  a 
latter-day  urban  Johnny  Appleseed,  seeking  to  heal  slum  wounds  by  an 
infusion  of  beauty  that  appeases  the  Roman  goddess  of  Flowers,  but 
offends  the  majesty  of  municipal  planners  Stated  in  terms  of  what 
Hogarth  described  as  the  "straight  line  of  duty"  in  opposition  to  the 
"curved  line  of  beauty."  the  defendants,  according  to  the  complaint,  have 


m 31HJI3T.  ua  hit: 


combined  to  exterminate,  destroy,  raze  and  reduce  to  dust,  a garden 
constructed  over  the  years  by  Mr.  Purple  on  property  condemned  and 
dedicated  to  the  development  of  new  low  rent  housing  in  an  area  that  it 
an  architectural  ruin. 


23  septomber 


Public  necessity,  it  is  argued,  and  a greater  good  for  a greater  number  c 
Lower  East  Side  inhabitants,  must  take  precedence  over  the  continued 
existence  of  the  floral  beauty  created  by  Mr.  Purple  that  he  calls  The 
Garden  of  Eden.  Both  the  abandoned  building  in  which  plaintiff  lives  at 
I 84  Forsyth  Street  and  The  Garden  of  Eden  are  threatened  with  immi- 
nent destruction  through  official  demolition.  The  Garden  has  received 
wide-spread  press  attention  as  modern  wonder  for  its  symmetry,  its  beat 
ty  and  its  anachronistic  location. 

Plaintiff,  alarmed  by  the  danger  to  his  creation,  has  now  come  to  court 
to  seek  an  order  enjoining  the  defendants  from  demolishing  the  building 
in  which  he  lives  and  his  Garden. 

Prior  to  signing  the  temporary  restraining  order  now  in  force,  I notified 
the  defendants  of  the  application  and  held  an  impromptu  hearing  at 
which  counsel  for  all  defendants  except  federal  officials  appeared  and 
presented  arguments  in  extenso  . The  heart  of  plaintiffs  contentions  ma 
be  summarized  as  follows: 

I.  If  defendants  contend  that  the  City  of  New  York  owns  I 84  Forsyth 
Street,  that  ownership  is  a fiction. 


II.  Alleged  condemnation  proceeding  were  illegal  and  meaningless,  as 
Adam  Purple  was  never  the  beneficiary  of  due  process  as  the  owner  of 
the  property. 

III.  Adam  Purple,  by  notorious  and  open  adverse  occupation  of  I 84 
Forysth  Street,  became  its  owner  by  virtue  of  his  adverse  possession  for 
ten  years. 


IV.  The  City  of  New  York  advertised  for  bids  that  solicited  possible  deve 


ipers  of  the  property  in  dispute,  at  a time  when  the  City  did  not  own 
le  property,  either  through  in  rem  or  condemnation  proceedings,  thus 
validating  all  subsequent  condemnation  or  other  proceedings. 

>f  course,  if  time  stood  still,  condemnation  proceedings  could  be  com- 
lenced  anew,  with  Adam  Purple  named  as  the  owner-respondent  in  such 
roceedings,  assuming,  arguendo  , that  recognition  is  given  his  status  as 
n adverse  possession  owner  In  such  proceedings,  the  only  real 
sue  is  the  amount  the  sovereign  must  pay  an  owner  for  foreclo- 
ng  the  latter's  title  and  vesting  it  in  the  City. 

he  emergency  here,  however,  as  described  by  the  City,  is  that 
)ng  scheduled  development  will  be  in  jeopardy,  unless,  by  a cer- 
ain  date,  demolition  is  completed  and  the  development  is  under- 
/ay.  It  is  the  federal  grant  of  funds  that  may  be  lost,  unless  razing 
■roceeds  apace. 

/1r.  Purple's  young  lawyer,  aided  and  assisted  by  a community 
ictivist  and  her  statistics,  has  made  an  eloquent  and  emotional 
ippeal  for  the  temporary  restraining  order  and,  of  course,  he 
vould  love  to  see  such  an  order  ripen  into  a full-blown  injunction, 
fe  argues  with  great  passion  that  The  Garden  of  Eden  is  an  artistic 
andmark,  nay,  an  original  and  impossible-to-duplicate  work  of  art. 
loth  he  and  Mr.  Purple  and  his  creation  are  protected  under  The 
\rtists  Authorship  Act  found  in  the  General  Business  Law.  Pointed 
o(?)  is  a grant  by  the  City  itself  of  an  artist's  certification  to  Mr 
’urple.  The  impending  destruction  of  The  Garden,  plaintiff  says, 
vill  deface,  alter,  mutilate  and/or  modify  the  work  of  art  The 
Sarden  is,  all  in  violation  of  The  Artists  Authorship  Act 

The  chronological  history  of  this  Lower  East  Side  project  shows  that 
?very  detail  has  been  fastidiously  developed,  starting  in  July  I 980,  more 
han  four  years  ago.  The  proposal  to  build  new  housing  for  low  and 
niddle-income  families  in  the  area  has  received  the  support  of  the  Lower 
cast  Side  Joint  Planning  Council;  the  site  has  been  approved  by  the 
department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  and  the  Community 


Board  No  3 All  of  these  plans  fall  under  the  Uniform  Land  Use  Review 
Procedures  (SI97-C,  New  York  City  Charter  ) In  the  tradition  of 
bureaucratic  jargon,  that  title  has  been  reduced  to  the  acronym  "ULURP" 

Defendants  admit  that  title  to  the  affected  property  did  not  vest  in  it 
until  February  1984;  nor  is  it  contested  that  bids  were  sought  long  befo- 
re that  date  and,  in  May  1982,  even  before  the  condemnation  procee- 
ding was  begun  However,  the  City  takes  the  position  that  the  pro- 
perty is  one  of  those  long  abandoned  by  prior  fee  owners  and 
eventually  taken  in  rem  by  the  City 

In  any  event,  the  matter  bulks  as  one  large  in  importance  to  all 
sides.  Sir  Thomas  Browne  ( I 605  - I 682),  may  have  unwittingly 
touched  the  exposed  nerve  of  the  present  confrontation  in  his  Urn 
Burial,  where  lie  wrote  that: 

"Time  which  antiquates,  and  hath  an  art  to  make  dust  of  all 
things,  hath  yet  spared  these  minor  monuments " 

And  before  that,  in  his  The  Garden  of  Cyrus,  he  spoke  of  the 
"sweetest  delight  of  gardens:"  the  comforts  they  afford;  their  "del- 
ectable odours;"  and  how  they  raised  up  the  ghost  of  a rose " But. 
he  also  warned  that  "All  things  began  in  order,  so  shall  they  end  " 
Nevertheless,  he  believed  that  they  would  begin  again,  "according 
to  the  ordainer  of  order  and  the  mystical  mathematics  of  the  city 
of  heaven  The  serpent  in  plaintiff’s  Garden  is  the  magisterial  City, 
with  its  laws  and  ordinances  of  destruction  and  rebirth  and  its 
spoken  obligation  to  the  more  numerous  commonweal,  as  opposed 
to  the  singular  genius  of  Mr  Purple  William  Hazlitt,  speaking  On 
Taste,  tells  us,  from  his  I 8th  century  wisdom  and  the  rampant 
clash  of  the  Industrial  Revolution  with  Renaissance  values,  that  "Rules 
and  models  destroy  genius  and  art  " Art,  it  seems,  stops  short  "in  the 
cultivated  court,"  according  to  Sullivan's  lyricist,  Gilbert,  in  their  musical 
jest  named  for  a quality  not  possessed  by  the  defendants.  Patience 

Creative  art,  Wordsworth  comments  in  his  Miscellaneous  Sonnets, 


"Demands  the  service  of  a mind  and  heart " The  City  and  The  National 
sovereign,  plaintiff  complains,  which  to  exercise  what  one  of  Pope's  hero- 
ic couplets  refers  to  as  "the  last  and  greatest  art,  the  art  to  blot"  while 
blotting  out  plaintiffs  creation  Plaintiff  is  intransigent  on  the  question  of 
rising  again,  with  his  flora,  like  a herbaceous  phoenix  rising  from  the 
dead  leaves  of  his  garden's  destruction  Unlike  the  phoenix,  it  seems  unli- 
kely that  he  will  live  five  hundred  years,  nor  will  he  willingly  fling  himself 
upon  some  municipal  pyre  to  repeat  the  mythological  bird's 
legend,  by  accepting  the  offer  of  another  site  for  his  gardening 

Unable  to,  or  unwilling,  to  erase  the  graffiti  that  is  defined  as  a 
crime,  the  ministers  of  the  mighty  State  have  elected  to  root  out 
t fie  art  that  is  as  open  and  notorious  as  plaintiff  claims  his  adverse 
use  of  the  land  has  been  Plaintiff  now  must  be  moved  to  public 
weeping  that: 

"Old  times  were  changed,  old  manners  gone;  (Philistines  now  rule 
the)  throne  The  bigots  of  the  iron  time  (now  call)  his  harmless  art 
a crime  " 

Although  that  tampered  with  excerpt  from  Sir  Walter  Scott's  The 
Lay  Of  The  Last  Minstrel,  is  not  precisely  as  the  poet  wrote  it,  it 
somehow  fits  tlx?  melancholy  mood  of  the  plaintiffs  cause  and  his 
doomed  thesis  here  He  would,  perhaps,  agree  that  "The  art  of  our 
necessities  is  strange"  (King  Lear),  for  art  should  be  as  "Lawful  as 
eating"  (The  Winter's  Tale)  With  little  now  to  rejoice  about, 
moguls  of  municipal  policy,  even  as  his  tiniest  coins  survive 
Tiberius 

Assuming,  arguendo,  that  adverse  possession  can  be  shown,  and 
that  may  be  doubtful,  such  must  be  established  by  clear  and  convincing 
proof,  as  a hornbook  rule  But  something  more  than  the  mere  conti- 
nuous, open,  notorious,  hostile  and  adverse  occupancy  and  use  of  pro- 
perty is  necessary. 

"To  be  sure,  tlx’re  are  additional  statutory  requirements  as  well,  whether 


the  possession  is  under  written  instrument  (Real  Property  Actions  and 
Proceeding  Law,  SS5 1 1 , 5 1 2)  or  under  claim  of  title  not  written 

(SS52I,  522.) 

(Brand  v.  Prince,  35  N.V.  2d  634,  636.) 

Whether  that  something  more  as  a condition  precedent  to  the  ripening 
adverse  possession  has  been  satisfied,  is  missing  from  the  plaintif 
fs  paper.  It  is  not  clear  just  what  particular  sites  the  plaintiff 
claims.  On  page  2 of  his  moving  affidavit,  plaintiff  speaks  of 
having  been  "continuously  working  on  the  land,  and  as  new  and 
contiguous  lots  became  open  because  of  the  demolition  of  surro 
unding  building,  I continued  to  enlarge  "The  Garden  of  Eden." 

This  is  far  too  vague  a reference  upon  which  to  base  wholesale 
adverse  possession.  It  leaves  critical  data  open  to  guesswork  and 
speculation. 

In  addition,  the  damage  plaintiff  claims  to  be  the  victim  of  is  not 
of  the  irreparable  kind  that  invites  the  intervention  of  equity.  If  I 
owns  the  property,  condemnation  proceedings  would  eventually  | 
disseize  him  in  any  event.  In  condemnation  proceedings,  the  issu 
is  not  will  they  succeed  but  only  how  much  money  should  be  pa 
to  the  owner.  Thus,  damages  are  measurable  in  terms  of  dollars 
and  not  in  terms  of  some  inequitable  deprivation.  The  likelihood] 
of  ultimate  success  on  the  part  of  the  plaintiff  is  thus  non-exi- 
stent. 

The  opposing  papers  demonstrate  that  as  long  ago  as  I 978  in 
rem  proceeding  concluded  in  a judgment  of  foreclosure  in  May  c| 
that  year.  These  proceedings  were  advertised,  as  required,  and  the  last 
known  owners  of  record  of  the  properties  here  at  issue,  were  served  by 
mail.  The  proceeding  went  forward  by  default.  It  seems  inconceivable  th 
Adam  Purple,  with  his  legions  of  community  activists  and  their  emotio- 
nal identification  with  his  romantic  ambitions,  were  ignorant  of  such  pn 
ceedings,  proceedings  that  went  forward  during  the  same  time  that  Mr. 


rple  was  allegedly  accumulating  his  years  of  adverse  occupancy.  That 
is  the  time  for  him  to  come  forward  and  declare  his  ownership  To  have 
nained  silent  under  such  circumstances  is  the  equivalent  of  being  furti- 
and  obscurantist,  to  say  the  least. 

iming  forward  at  this  tardy  time,  after  the  Lower  East  Side  I Urban 
newal  Plan  has  ripened  into  formal  foreclosure  and  condemnation 
fgments.  triggers  the  force  of  equity  against  plaintiff.  Private 
cessity  must  now  yield  to  the  greater  ethic  of  the  public  com- 
inweal  and  its  more  numerous  beneficiaries. 

ie  City  does  not  come  off  as  a knight  in  shining  armor,  however 
ie  of  its  own  exhibits  was  a 1 983  notice  sent  to  "John  Peter 
nger.  III."  the  text  of  which  appears  to  recognize  Mr.  Wilkie- 
nger-Purple  as  a tenant  of  I 84  Forsyth  Street.  The  notice 
i mands  "rent"  from  July,  1 980  to  December,  I 963  If  plaintiff 
serted  rights  of  ownership,  then  was  the  time  to  come  foreword 
id  defy  the  City's  claim.  The  City,  on  the  other  hand,  should  have 
immenced  eviction  proceedings  to  collect  the  rent  it  alleged  was 
ie.  The  would  have  eliminated  the  necessity  for  the  present  vexa- 
>us  confrontation.  Obviously,  the  City  can  still  commence  a non- 
lyment  eviction  proceeding  although  perhaps  not  for  all  of  the 
■ rears  it  has  allowed  to  accumulate. 

nd  so,  this  dispute  is  really  not  about  the  preservation  of  art  at 
I,  except  in  a misercordiam  sense.  Finally,  the  plaintiff  has  been 
lable  to  demonstrate  in  his  papers  that  he  will  succeed  in  the  end 
id  that  kind  of  showing  is  a prerequisite  to  carrying  the  day  for 
mporary  injunctive  relief.  There  is  no  need  to  cite  a catalogue  of 
ises  on  that  traditional  rule. 

' addition,  the  allocation  comes  on  the  brink  of  he  eleventh  hour.  Here, 

' : in  Matter  of  Young  v.  Wagner,  I 3 N Y.  2d  934,  where  the  Court  of 
ppeals  affirmed  19  App.  Div.  2d  825,  " because  of  delay  in  bringing" 

! mandamus  proceeding. 


For  the  foregoing  reasons,  although  I signed  the  order  to  show  cause 
containing  a temporary  restraint,  that  temporary  restraint  is  now  vaca- 
ted and  set  at  naught  and  the  application  is  denied  The  foregoing  consti- 
tutes both  the  decision  and  the  order  of  the  court 

August  3,  1 984 


Rubble  Reclamation 

John  Peter  Zenger  II  (aka  Adam  Purple) 


Two  complementary  composting  procedures  are  used  to  create  vir- 
gin topsoil  at  The  Garden  of  Eden,  a community  project  centered 
about  I I /2  blocks  south  of  Houston  Street  on  Eldridge  Street  in 
New  York  City's  Lower  East  Side  of  Manhattan. 


A "maxi-method"  of  topsoil  creation  produces  2, 1 67  square  feet 
per  person  per  year  using  horse  manure  and  finely  sifted  brick  rub- 
ble from  demolished  tenement  buildings,  while  a "mini-method" 
adds  36  square  feet  per  person  per  year  of  "night  soil"  composted 
from  vegetarian  human  feces,  kitchen  vegetable  scraps,  weed  pru- 
ning, etc  , or  total  of  just  over  1,100  square  feet  of  topsoil  annual- 
ly 


That  The  Garden  functions  as  a rapidevolutionary  process  may  be 
more  apparent  when  the  reader  realizes  that  it  is  being  built  with- 
out use  of  the  automobile,  which  can  be  defined  as  counter-revolu- 
tionary Instead,  by  way  of  a deliberately  dramatic  contrast  in 
Western  and  Eastern  techniques,  especially  adapted  bicycles  and 
intensive  physical  labor  are  the  essentials  for  the  radical  transforma- 
tion of  abused  "real  estate"  into  a zenvironme(a)nt  of  "super  soil"  one 
foot  deep 


unts  of  work  each  requires): 

Wrecking  bar  or  crow  bars,  5 feet  long  (with  a chisel-like  point  on  one 
end  but  preferably  without  a curved  claw  on  the  other  end,  so  that  the 
bar's  length  can  be  increased  by  using  a 2-  or  3-foot  length  of  pipe  to 
gain  greater  leverage) 

Common  railroad  pick  or  mattock 
Sledgehammer,  about  10-pound 

Shovels  (one  flat,  square-ended:  one  round  and  pointed)  9 inches  wide 
Rake,  medium  weight  but  sturdy 
Hoe,  medium  width 

Screen-wire  sifters  (one  with  quarter-inch  mesh,  one  with  half-inch  mesf 
Wheelbarrow  (optional)  or  several  clean  5-gallon  metal  buckets 
Tin  snips,  heavy-duty 
Hacksaw,  hand-powered 

Sheets  of  discarded  plywood  and  galvanized  iron,  porcelainized  bathtubl 
tops  (worth  $5  each  in  toil  reduction). 

Steel  pipe,  length  of  2 to  3 feet  (excellent  as  rollers  under  heavy  stones) 
Tape  measure,  as  long  as  possible 
Ball  of  string 

Straightedges,  I x2-inch  wood,  8- 1 0 feet  long. 

Brick  rubble  consists  of  about  2/3  unusable  material  (broken  bricks,  ca 
led  bats,  and  other  building  debris  which  will  not  fall  through  the  half- 
inch wire-mesh  sifter)  and  I / 3 usable  raw  material  (whole  bricks  of  t 
assorted  sizes,  worth  about  20  cents  each;  unpainted  wood  scraps,  whic 
can  be  burned  to  produce  free  potash;  iron,  copper,  lead,  etc.,  which  C£ 
be  recycled;  gravel  of  uniform  diameter,  which  remains  in  the  quarter- 
inch  sifter  when  half-inch  sifted  rubble  is  given  a second  and  finer  siftinj 
and  brick  "sand"  and  dust,  which  falls  through  the  quarter-inch  sifter.) 

Experience  shows  that  shoveling  or  sifting  into  a sheet  of  galvanized  iro 
or  steel  tub-top  makes  rubble  reclamation  significantly  easier.  What  a : 
person  needs  in  gardening,  according  to  Charles  Dudley  Warner  ( I 829 
I 900),  "is  a cast-iron  back,  with  a hinge  in  it!"  It  was  Warner  who  also/ 
said,  "Politics  makes  strange  bedfellows."  And  what  is  more  political  tha 


The  creation  of  topsoil  at  The  Garden  from  bulldozed  tenement  building 
rubble  involves  tools,  toil,  technique  and  timeternity  (patience).  Needed 
are  the  following  tools  (listed  roughly  in  an  order  of  the  decreasing  amo- 


id use  vs.  land  abuse? 

lis  article's  description  of  labor-intensive  gardening  refers  to  the  annual 
r-capita  megamorphosis  of  a 30x90  foot  demolished  tenement  lot  into 
inch  deep  super-rich  topsoil  (made  on  top  of  6-inch  deep  half-inch  sif- 
i subsoil).  It  is  on  this  level  that  The  Garden  constitutes  a zenlightening 
Id  study  of  an  "about-face"  alternative  agricultural  philosophy  in  prac- 
e. 

st  as  any  Long  March  begins  with  a single  step,  so  the  creation  of  The 
arden  of  Eden  begins  with  the  removal  of  a first 
ick  bat  (a  6-story,  24-apartment  tenement  buil- 
ng  contains  about  300,000  whole  bricks). 

ne  can  make  a compost  pile  out  of  any  amount  of 
■getable  "waste"  materials:  manure,  kitchen  vege- 
| ble  scraps,  grass  cuttings,  dead  plants  from  a pre- 
ous  crop,  sawdust,  etc.  (The  reader  may  consult 
wires  more  generally  about  composting,  which  is 
;yond  the  scope  of  this  article.) 

onfronted  with  the  battlefield  reality  of  the  typical 
jlldozed  tenement  lot,  one  might  well  ask,  "What 
lould  one  intelligently  do  first,  second,  third, 

i c?" 

I ) Determine  the  depth  to  which  the  brick  rubble 
I to  be  reclaimed,  which  could  be  understood  as 
Jetting  one's  head  on  the  level."  Since  razed  lots  are  supposed  to  be 
/en  horizontally  with  the  fronting  sidewalk  or  street,  one  can  compute 
|iat  rubble  24  inches  deep,  when  de-batted  and  twice-sifted  as  described 
aove,  reduces  to  about  8 inches  of  on-site  "sand."  This  depth  ratio  (a) 
ssunes  enough  extra  "sand"  to  cover  any  later-developing  compost  piles, 
rtd  (b)  guarantees  the  later  possible  use  of  gravity-flow  irrigation  from 
I reet-level  fire  hydrants. 


(2)  For  a day's  intensive  labors,  one  next  determines  on  appropriately 
small  area  of  the  abandoned  lot  (perhaps  1 0 to  25  square  feet)  and 
marks  its  corners  and/or  edges  with  bricks  or  stones  Deciding  factors 
might  include  (a)  how  many  working  hours  are  available,  (b)  depth  of  the 
cut  being  made,  as  in  ( I ) above,  (c)  planned  size  of  available  sheet(s)  of 
galvanized  iron  or  tub-tops,  etc 

(3)  Handling  each  piece  of  rubble  as  few  times  as  possible,  one  then  pro- 
ceeds to  sort  whole  bricks  into  one  pile;  wood  scraps  into  metal  buckets 
for  later  fire-conversion  into  potash;  pieces  of  iron,  copper,  lead,  etc  . 

into  other  buckets:  and  brick  bars,  plaster,  mortar, 
broken  glass,  plastic,  etc  , into  the  wheelbarrow  or 
other  buckets  along  with  debris  left  in  the  half-inch 
sifter  after  the  first  sifting  This  step  eliminates 
about  75  percent  of  the  original  rubble  When  the 
supply  of  lose  debris  is  exhausted,  one  loosens 
additional  rubble  with  the  wrecking  bar,  sledgeham- 
mer, pick,  rake,  shovel,  etc  One  will  be  well  advi- 
sed to  remember  that  the  less  coarse  rubble  that 
goes  into  a sifter,  the  less  often  will  it  wear  out  and 
need  repair  with  new  or  salvaged  screen  wire  Also, 
since  varying  amounts  of  sand  and/or  dirt  often 
stick  to  compacted  brick  bats,  it  proves  advantage- 
ous to  knock  them  against  one  another  before 
assigning  them  to  the  waste  pile  Often  one  can 
find  a nearby  abandoned  basement  into  which  the 
waste  debris  can  be  dumped  as  fill  (which  process 
also  prevents  the  basement  from  being  filled  with 
usable  materials  when  its  building  is  subsequently  demolished)  Large  sto- 
nes from  foundations,  lintels,  and  stone  window  sills  can  be  used  for 
walls,  walks,  and  seats. 

(4)  Rubble  which  falls  through  the  half-inch  sifter  during  (3)  is  used  for 
(a)  subsoil  to  fill  the  working  area  in  (2)  to  the  level  determined  in  ( I ), 
for  example,  a total  cut  depth  of  24  indies  minus  6 to  8 inches  of  refills 


with  half-inch  sifted  subsoil  to  produce  a finished  landscape  depth  of  I 6 
to  I 8 inches  below  sidewalk  level;  and  (b)  raw  material  for  (5)  below. 
One  soon  realizes  the  good  zence  in  keeping  open  an  area,  as  in  (2),  to 
the  maximum  depth  of  the  reclamation  process,  for  example,  the  24 
inches  mentioned  above  This  technique  saves  much  effort  because  one 
can  always  shovel  loosened  rubble  only  from  the  lowest  of  three  "stair- 
step" levels  and  do  so  atop  a smooth  surface-tub-top  or  sheets  of  galva- 
nized iron  It  cannot  be  overstressed  how  much  the  use  of  this  tri-level 
technique  of  inner-city  landscaping  saves  in  stoop  labor  (even  if  one  hap- 
pens to  have  a "cast-iron  back").  Two  other  hel- 
pful hints:  shovel  as  little  coarse  rubble  into  the 
half-inch  sifter  as  possible,  and  place  weighted 
sheets  of  plywood  or  galvanized  iron  on  top  of 
any  piles  of  sifted  brick  rubble  stored  outdoors 
(rain-soaked  sand  is  unbelievably  heavier  to  lift 
than  dry  sand) 

(5)  Sifting  the  half-inch  rubble  in  (4)  with  the 
quarter-inch  sifter  produces  (a)  gravel  of  uni- 
form diameter,  one-quarter  to  one-half  inch, 
which  can  be  used  as  building  material  for  foot- 
paths, etc  , anti  (b)  on-site  "sand,"  which  proves 
invaluable  in  the  creation  of  virgin  topsoil  since 
much  of  its  mass  is  of  powder  consistency. 

(6)  After  one  has  determined  the  outline  of  a 
proposed  garden  plot,  it  is  then  relatively  easy 
to  create  a reinforced  border  or  edging  out  of 
whok?  bricks  from  (3)  and  strips  of  galvanized  sheet  metal,  cut  6 inches 
wide  with  tin  snips  (Sheets  of  galvanized  iron,  3x6  feet-  usually  available 
in  or  near  any  neighborhood  where  tenement  buildings  are  being 
demolished -can  be  salvaged  by  using  3-foot  crowbar  with  curved  claw.) 
With  a hoe's  side  blade,  one  then  digs  a narrow  trench.  5 inches  deep,  in 
tlie  level  subsoil  fill  created  in  (4)  Next,  whole  bricks  are  set  into  the 
trench  edgeways  on  end  and  at  a 45-degree  angle  in  a "saw-tooth" 
arrangement  The  path  side  of  this  row  of  tilted  bricks  can  be  leveled 


with  gravel  reclaimed  in  the  quarter-inch  sifting  in  (5)  and  then  tamped 
firmly.  Then,  as  reinforcement,  strips  of  6-inch-wide  galvanized  iron  are 
placed  on  edge  inside  the  row  of  bricks. 

(7)  Compost  piles  at  The  Garden  have  been  made  about  one  foot  deep 
(which  the  decay  process  shrinks  to  6-8  inches  in  a matter  of  a few 
warm-weather  months)  with  litter-free  horse  manure  gleaned  from  the 
carriage  roadways  of  Zentral  Park  and  hauled  by  bicycle  and  two-whee 
led  shopping-cart-trailer  attached  with  a 1 0-foot  piece  of  polyester  rop< 
The  shopping  cart  handle  is  tied  to  the  top  re 
edge  of  a I 2x1 6-inch  plastic  milk  case  (omni 
present  on  urban  sidewalks)  which  itself  has 
been  lashed  securely  to  the  bicycle's  rear  hori 
zontal  carrying  rack.  Up  to  60  pounds  can  bt 
transported  pollution-free  per  trip  with  this  1 
vehicular  equipment.  A trough  or  valley  is 
raked  into  the  rough-shaped  pile  to  subsoil 
level  to  accommodate  the  inclusion  of  leaves, 
dead  plants,  greengrocer  discarded  vegetatior 
etc.,  all  covered  finally  with  additional  horse 
manure  (sometimes  dry,  if  the  wind  is  not  bio 
wing)  and  then  neatly  leveled  by  using  both  tl 
tooth  and  flat  sides  of  the  rake.  Next,  the  pile 
is  watered  to  a damp  (but  not  saturated)  state 
Then,  homemade  potash  from  (3)  is  leveled  oij 
top  of  the  pile  at  the  rate  of  about  5 gallons  I 
per  25  square  feet  of  pile  surface.  Lastly,  a ; 
half-inch  layer  of  "sand"  from  (5)  is  added  to  1 
doubly  seal  the  pile  (heat  is  kept  in  and  dogs  are  kept  out  because  the^ 
cannot  effectively  smell  the  rapidly  rotting  manure  through  bonded  lay-i 
ers  of  ashes  and  sand).  This  technique,  if  applied  carefully,  produces  a 
plaster-like  crust  over  the  entire  pile.  In  the  hottest  and  most  arid  weat-| 
her,  the  pile  should  be  dampened  between  rain  showers  so  that  the  deed 
process  inside  proceeds  constantly. 


The  above  procedure  has  been  used  for  nearly  four  years  at  this  writing 


lanuary  1 979)  to  produce  "instant"  topsoil  without  use  of  car,  truck, 
us,  or  train.  Since  the  resultant  soil  was  originally  at  least  7 5 per  cent 
ure  horse  manure,  the  astute  reader  can  appreciate  how  rich  it  is! 
arthworms,  which  Aristotle  called  the  intestines  of  the  earth,  are  cease 
■ssly  making  it  richer.  (Some  "miniature"  hollyhock  plants  in  this  super- 
ail  grew  twice  as  tall  as  the  seed  catalog  listed  and  produced  root  for- 

Iiations  fully  4 feet  in  diameter  in  soil  only  4 inches  deep!  Veritable 
/eeds.) 

he  magic  of  this  method  of  topsoil  creation 
■ ; that  one  can  later  double  the  volume  of 
oil  by  cutting  it  in  half  with  more  brick  sand 
rom  (5).  This  is  one  way  in  which  The 
iarden  is  designed  as  an  exponential  experi- 
!ne(a)nt.  The  other  is  that  its  area,  circular, 
ncreases  exponentially  with  the  square  of  its 
adius  at  any  space-time! 

I 

>o  much  for  the  "maxi-method"  of  topsoil 
■reation.  in  which  relatively  large  quantities 
>f  organic  materials  are  radically  transformed 
apid-evolutionarily  from  more-than-ordinary 
ompost  piles  into  "instant  super  topsoil." 


It  is  purposefully  coincidental  that  two  distin- 
ct methods  of  topsoil  creation  are  simulta- 
leously  operational  at  The  Garden  of  Eden. 


The  other  procedure  for  producing  topsoil  is 

tailed  the  "mini-method"  since  it  utilizes  much  smaller  amounts  of  simple 
i <itchen  vegetable  scraps  and  vegetarian  human  feces.  The  Chinese  tradi- 
tionally refer  to  this  technique  as  making  "night  soil."  Another  purposeful 
toincidence:  the  zenter  of  the  Garden  of  Eden  is  landscaped  as  a double 
or  exponential  Yin-Yang,  with  4 components  (22  - 4)  rather  than  2. 
Symbolic  representation  of  a traditional  Yin-Yang  may  be  observed  in  the 
I national  flags  of  Mongolia  and  South  Korea. 


While  the  "maxi-method"  produces  a large  amount  of  soil  per  person  in  a 
few  months,  the  "mini-method"  results  in  a much  smaller  area  and  volu- 
me of  somewhat  deeper  topsoil  within  I 8 months  to  2 years  At  The 
Garden,  "night  soil"  is  used  for  plots  of  roses,  black  raspberries,  tree 
seedlings,  etc 


The  "mini-method"  of  making  "night  soil"  could  hardly  be  more  simple  or 
direct.  Using  a 9-inch-wide  round-pointed 
shovel,  one  digs  a hole  10- 1 I incites  deep 
once  a week  Rubble  from  the  hole  is  twice 
sifted  as  in  (4)  and  (5).  What  amounts  to  a 
miniature  compost  pile  is  constructed  of  lay- 
ers as  follows,  from  bottom  up:  weed  cut- 
tings, leaves,  etc  (optional);  vegetarian 
human  feces;  "sand"  from  quarter-inch  sif- 
tings, kitchen  vegetable  scraps;  more  "sand": 
more  human  feces;  more  "sand";  and  then 
tamped  firmly  so  that  a level  surface  is  main- 
tained from  week  to  week 


Obviously,  this  miniature  method  of  making 
topsoil  utilizes  and  reclaims  about  100  squa- 
re inches  per  week,  about  36  square  feet  per 
year,  or  about  48  cubic  feet  per  year,  per 
person  By  comparison,  the  "maxi-method" 
can  reclaim/cneate  about  2, 1 67  square  and 
cubic  feet  of  top  soil  and  subsoil  per  year, 
per  person 


By  adding  36  to  2, 1 67,  a total  annual  per  capita  rate  of  2.203  square 
feet  (or  2,2 1 4 cubic  feet)  of  topsoil  is  realized  With  zero  pollution 


Persons  who  are  serious  about  how  to  improve  our  common  zenviron- 
me(a)nt  are  invited  to  visit  The  Garden  any  temperate  sunny  morning  to 
see  zenvironmental  speciesurvivaluable  rapidevolution  in  action  The  rea- 


der  who  might  require  navigational  orientation  may  ring  The  Garden  at 
(2  I 2)982-6 1 89  (late  evening). 

Perhaps  similar  mathematical  possibilities  are  what  Voltaire  had  in  mind 
when  he  has  Candid  say  in  the  final  zentence  of  Candide:  "..  but  we  must 
cultivate  our  gardens." 


Adam  Purple 


If  The  Garden  of  Eden  is  anything  more  than  a uni 
que  inner-urban  Earthwork  (environmental/landsce 
pe  architecture  in  the  spirit  of  the  Spiral  Jetty  by 
the  late  Robert  Smithson),  it  may  be  classified  rea- 
sonably as  an  exercise  in  human  (I  prefer  the  non- 
sexist/-dualistic  term  "huwomanimal")  rights  under 
Articles  I,  4,  5,  7,  8,  10,  and  14  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  of  America  (I  pre 
fer  "Omerica",)  under  Article  I 8 of  the  United 
Nations'  Universal  Declaration  of  Human  Rights, 
under  Paragraphs  I (aSc),  2,  and  3 of  Article  I 5 c 
the  International  Convenant  on  Economic,  Social 
and  Cultural  Rights,  and  under  Paragraphs  I and  2 
of  Article  I 8 and  1 9 of  the  International 
Convenant  on  Civil  and  Political  Rights  (which 
Declaration  and  Convenants  comprises  "The 
International  Bill  of  Human  Rights".) 


The  Article  of  the  U.N.  Declaration  states  (slightly  edited  to  avoid  the 
sexist  usage  in  vogue  in  1948):  "Everyone  has  the  right  to  freedom  of  ; 
thought,  conscience  and  religion;  this  right  includes  freedom  to  change  1 
...  religion  and  belief,  and  freedom,  either  alone  or  in  community  with 
others  and  in  public  or  private,  to  manifest  (one's)  religion  in  teaching,  ; 
practice,  worship  and  observance." 


The  religion  implicit  in  the  "here  and  now"  creation  The  Garden  is  a 
blend  of  Taoism  and  Zen  Buddhism. 


\rticle  I 5 of  the  Convent  cited  above  states:  " I . The  State  Parties.  . 
ecognize  the  right  of  everyone;  (a)  to  take  part  in  cultural  life  ...(c)  To 
>enefit  from  the  protection  of  the  moral  and  material  interests  resulting 
nom  any  scientific,  literary  or  artistic  production  of  which  (one)  is  the 
luthor."  "2.  The  steps  taken  by  the  State  Parties  to  achieve  the  full  rea- 
ization  of  this  right  shall  include  those  necessary  for  the  con- 
ervation, the  development  and  the  diffusion  of  science  and  cul- 
ure."  "3.  The  State's  Parties  undertake  to  respect  the  freedom 
ndispensable  for  scientific  research  and  creative  activity." 


Nrticle  I 8 and  I 9 of  the  Convent  cited  above  state:  "18-1. 
iveryone  shall  have  the  right  to  freedom  of  thought,  conscien- 
:e,  and  religion.  This  right  shall  include  freedom  to  have  or  to 
adopt  a religion  or  belief  of  (one's)  choice,  and  freedom,  either 
ndividually  or  in  community  with  others  and  in  public  or  priva- 
te, to  manifest  (one's)  religion  or  belief  in  worship,  observance, 
practice  and  teaching."  "2.  No  one  shall  be  subject  to  coercion 
which  would  impair...  freedom  to  have  or  to  adopt  a religion  or 
belief  of  (one's)  choice."  "19-1.  Everyone  shall  have  the  right  to 
hold  opinions  without  interference."  "2.  Everyone  shall  have  the 
right  to  freedom  of  expression;  this  right  shall  include  freedom 
to  seek,  receive  and  impart  information  and  ideas  of  all  kinds, 
regardless  of  frontiers  either  orally,  in  writing  or  in  print,  in  the 
form  of  art,  or  through  any  other  media  of  (one's)  choice." 

The  plan  of  the  City  of  New  York  to  vandalize  The  Garden  of 
Eden  on  whatever  pretext  constitutes  a flagrant  assault  on  and 
violation  of  the  rights  just  cited  and  the  "unalienable  rights"  of 
"Life,  Liberty,  and  the  Pursuit  of  Happiness"  of  the  Declaration 
of  Independence:  those  persons  laboring  in  The  Garden  since 
1975  have  a natural  right  to  dignify  their  City-abandoned 
environment,  to  make  topsoil  (including  "night  soil")  for  gro- 
wing food  and  flowers,  and  to  produce  oxygen 


The  Balinese  have  no  word  for  "art"  or  "artist";  creativity  is  seen  as  a 
natural  means  of  honoring  the  gods  and  serving  the  community. 


"The  task  of  the  Enlightened  is  to  restore,  with  the  tools  of  creativity, 
what  the  Hateful  have  destroyed  with  their  weapons  of  oppression  " Wall 
graffiti  seen  at  Delancey  and  Allen  Streets  in  New  York  City’s  Lower  East 
Side 


It  is  said  that  it  takes  Mother  Nature  500  years  to  create  one 
inch  of  topsoil;  on  that  basis,  The  Garden  of  Eden  represents 
2,000  to  3,000  years  of  evolution  - and  that's  a lot  of 
r(apid)evolution  for  City  officials  and  bureaucrats  to  ignore,  to 
misrepresent  repeatedly,  and  to  attempt  to  destroy  through 
consistent  denial  of  "due  process"  of  law! 

Sociologically-psychologically,  The  Garden,  as  "a  workshop  in 
human  rights"  (Stern  magazine,  Hamburg,  West  Germany, 
December  6,  I 979  pg  2 1 4),  addresses  the  Problem  of  huwo- 
manimal  alienation  from  the  Earth  (a  symptom  of  self-alienati- 
on or  alienation  from  one's  own  mind-body),  which  alienation 
produces  a negative  cornucopia  of  pathological  behavior; 
urban  crimes,  mental  illness,  etc 

A visitor  to  The  Garden  observed  that  English  is  the  only  lan- 
guage that  uses  "soiled"  and  "dirty"  as  terms  of  disparagement 
Since  the  World  came  into  existence,  topsoil  (dirt)  has  been 
formed  by  the  natural  process  of  the  decaying  dead  plant  and 
animal  bodies  and  shit  As  DH  Lawrence  observed,  there  is 
nothing  inherently  wrong  about  the  work  or  the  reality  of  shit 
(see  Pansies)  - the  "wrongness"  exists  only  inside  people's  head 
and  not  outside  in  the  real  environment 

How  well  I remember  being  told  in  the  first  grade  in  semi-rural 
Missouri  by  "Teacher"  Pauline  Bachman  to  wash  out  my  mouth 
with  soap  for  having  said  the  word  "shit"!  I also  remember 
thinking,  "Wow,  there  is  something  really  weird  about  this  'educational' 
system;  I'd  better  keep  my  third  eye  on  it  " I have  wondered  since  then 
(1936)  if  Ms  Bachman  ever  "washed  out"  her  cerebral  circuits'  I guess  I 
should  give  her  an  autographed  (by  rev.  les  ego)  copy  of  Zentence!  (see 


final  paragraph  below)  for  that  purpose  (if  she  still  is  - or  ever  was  • 
alive  ) 


smoke  and  aerosols,  radioactive  refuse,  deadly  chemicals,  and  sewage. 


"People  having  'intuitive  insights'  can  learn  and  bring  back  useful  infor- 
mation about  the  goings-on  in  the  'universal  mind,"'  wrote  Itzhak  Bentov 
on  page  II  1 of  Stalking  the  Wild  Pendulum  - On  the  Mechanics  of 
Consciousness  (E  P Dutton,  New  York,  1977)  On  the  next  page  he  says, 
"Any  serious  event  can  be  known  across  the  universe  instantly  by  cons- 
ciousness whose  interest  or  business  it  is  to 
know  these  things " 


"Consciousness,"  according  to  the  I 97  5 
edition  of  The  New  Columbia  Encyclopedia, 
means  "in  psychology,  a term  commonly 
used  to  indicate  a state  of  being  aware  of 
the  environment  " 


One's  environment  is  continuously  and 
simultaneously  "inside-the-skin"  and  "outsi- 
de-the-skin"  in  the  phraseology  of  General 
Semantics  (Alfred  Korzybski ) Any  perceived 
or  conceptualized  duality  is  purely  a mental 
aberration,  such  as  the  "false-to-fact” 
Aristotelian  concepts  of  "straight,”  "rest," 
"permanence,"  "security,"  etc.  There  are  no 
"straight"  lines  "inside-the-skin,"  nor  any 
physiological  "software"  there  to  detect 
them  Ictinus,  in  designing  the  Parthenon  in 
Athens,  bowed  the  "horizontal"  lines  upward 
at  the  ends  to  make  them  look  "straight." 


"So  Adam  renounced  the  flush  toilet  'because  it's  counter-revolutionary 
to  pollute  the  oceans.'  Each  week  he  digs  a hole  a foot  wide  and  a foot 
deep  (to  keep  the  Sabbath  wholly  hol(e)y!)  and  fills  it  with.  ..  sifted  sand 
vegetable  scraps,  weed  prunings,  and  Purple  excrement.  The  Chinese 
have  used  this  method  of  topsoil  production  for  millenia;  they  call  it 
making  night  soil.  Another  of  Adam's  favorite  quotes  is  from  Teng  (pro- 
nounced 'dung')  Tsu-Hui,  agricultural  official 
of  the  People's  Republic  of  China;  'I  conside 
every  person  to  be  a small-scale  fertilizer  fac 
tory.'" 


Aristotle,  who  lived  before  the  Romans, 
invented  sewers  and  built  them  with  slave  1 
labor,  called  earthworms  "the  intestines  of  | 
the  earth." 


"There  are  minimum  technology  alternatives 
to  flush  toilet  plumbing,"  wrote  Bell  Day 
(pseudonym  of  Editor  Anne  M.  Reiss)  in 
"R(apid)evolution  Begins  at  Home-Where 
You'd  Least  Expect  It."  (Inner  City  Light, 
New  York,  July-Sept.  1 979,  p.9.)  What  is  I 
needed  is  a complete  reversal  in  the  thought 
processes  of  most  over-urbanized  civilized 
individuals.  Shame  and  disgust  of  body  func 
tions  will  have  to  be  discarded  by  the  Ugly 
Amerikans  who  can  LEARN.  (Lets  Erase 
and  Reprogram  Now  for  species  survival  by  1 984)  to  take  direct,  plum- ! 
bingless  responsibility  for  their  shit..." 


"The  problem,  from  Adam's  point  of  view,"  wrote  Norman  Green  in  "The 
Purple  People"  (New  York  Magazine,  11  Aug  1979,  pp. 63-7  2)  "is  our 
civilization's  gross  incontinence  We're  fouling  ourselves.  He  calls  the  lea- 
ders of  the  government  'ignoranuses ' Ignorance  of  the  anus  is  a grand 
metaphor  for  the  cavalier  poisoning  of  the  air,  earth,  and  water  with 


Adam,  she  summarized,  is  a man  with  a keen  political  awareness  and  a 
razor-edge  'zense'  of  humor.  I sense  in  him  the  Orientalernal  patience  of 
an  agr(rapid)evolutionary  who  has  for  years  tried  to  reveal  a profoundly 
simple  truth  only  to  be  rebuffed  and  scorned  time  and  time  again. 


n view  of  the  cesspool  which  Occidentals  glory  in  making  of  this  hemis 
here,  perhaps  it  is  time  his  critics  stopped  laughing  and  started 
e a rn  ing"  (emphasis  in  original ) 


To  orient  oneself'  means  to  look  to  the  East.  I have  never  heard  anyone 
jggest  a need  to  get  "occidented,"  possibly  because  the  West  suffers 
•om  an  anti-environmental  pathology  attributed  to  a dualistic- 
xploitive  (non-"stewardship")  interpretation  of  the  word  "domini- 
n"  in  Genesis  1 :26 


he  word  "psyche,”  according  to  Webster's  New  World  Dictionary 
f the  American  Language  (Second  College  Edition,  I 970)  means, 
i psychiatry,  "the  mind  considered  as  a subjectively  perceived, 

1 jnctional  entity,  based  ultimately  upon  physical  process  but  with 
omplex  processes  of  its  own:  it  governs  the  total  organism  and  its 
nteraction  with  the  environment."  (emphasis  added.) 

!| 

\ll  of  which,  hopefully,  "explains"  why  I invented,  for  the  private 
•ublication  of  a non-linear  book  zentitled  Zentences!  in  1972 
three  years  before  starting  to  create  The  Garden  of  Eden),  a liter- 
iry  device  zentitled  "Headquarters  Intergalactic  Psychic  Police"  of 
he  Seventh  Planet,  Uranus.  H.I.P.P.  is  defined  as  "the  antithesis  of 
he  Thought  Police"  (as  found  in  George  Orwell's  1 984  and  in  The 
tew  Columbia  Encyclopedia  under  "Secret  Police  ") 
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Eric  Owen  Mo«  and  Nick  Seirup  (San  Francisco).  ^ 
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"At  this  moment  there  was  a terrific  explosion.  It  was  New  York...  and,  just  as  it  is  said  that  no  two  men  can  really  know  what  each  is  thinking  of  , what  either 
sees  when  he  speaks  of  "red"  or  "blue",  so  can  no  man  ever  know  just  what  another  means  when  he  tells  about  the  city  that  he  sees.  No  man  can  be  certain  he's 
seen  the  city  as  it  is  because,  in  the  hairbreadth  of  that  instant  recognition,  a whole  new  city  is  composed,  made  out  of  sense  but  shaped  and  colored  and  unal- 
terable from  all  that  he  has  felt  and  thought  and  dreamed  about  before..." 

• with  apologies  to  (the  real)  Thomas  Wolfe  - The  Web  and  the  Rock 


Lebbeus  Woods  (New  York). 

The  cultivation  of  gardens  within  dense  urban  settlements  helps  to  establish 
a healthy  community  of  planetary  life-forms  and  processes.  The  same  is 
true  of  forests,  which  are  an  aspect  of  wilderness  brought  to  the  city.  An 
urban  terrain  of  terraced  houses,  constructed  of  reinforced  concrete,  with 
soil  roofs  three  to  eight  feet  in  thickness  will,  in  the  proposed  design,  form 
a new  forest  floor.  The  Garden  of  Eden,  at  the  center  of  an  expanded  com- 
plex of  earth  houses  and  urban  forests,  remains  a unique  preserve.  As  a 
point  of  origin,  it  serves  as  a reference  and  resource  for  future  growth. 


Morphosis  (Los  Angeles) 
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Elizabeth  Diller  + Ricardo  Scofidio  (New  York). 

Once  the  city  is  dead,  the  vegetation  will  cover  it,  will  climb  over  the  stones,  grip  them,  search 
them,  make  them  burst  with  its  long  black  pincers;  it  will  blind  the  holes  and  let  its  green  paws 
hang  over  everything.  You  must  stay  in  cities  as  long  as  they  are  alive,  you  must  never  pene- 
trate alone  this  great  mass  of  hair  waiting  at  the  gates;  you  must  let  it  undulate  and  crack  all 
by  itself.  In  the  cities,  if  you  know  how  to  take  care  of  yourself  and  choose  the  times  when  all 
the  beasts  are  sleeping  in  their  holes  and  digesting,  behind  the  heaps  of  organic  debris,  you 
rarely  come  across  anything  more  than  minerals,  the  least  frightening  of  all  existents. 
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EAST  OF  EDEN 

Baratloo-Balch  Architects  (New  York) 


In  the  midst  of  rotting  tenements  on  the  Lower  East  Side  of 
Manhattan,  Adam  Purple  built  The  Garden  of  Eden  • conceived 
as  a "great  hemispherical  earthwork"  that  will  eventually  expand 
to  cover  one  half  of  the  earth.  The  City  of  New  York  planned  to 
construct  much  needed  public  housing  on  a site  that  included  the 
garden,  calling  for  its  destruction.  East  of  Eden  is  a response  to  a 
request  for  proposals  by  the  Storefront  for  Art  and  Architecture, 
seeking  solutions  for  the  co-existence  of  public  housing  and  The 
Garden  of  Eden. 

East  of  Eden  defines  a coherent  relationship  between  the  public 
housing  and  The  Garden  of  Eden  based  on  the  ironic  reenactment 
of  a passage  from  the  Book  of  Genesis  that  seemed  to  be  taking 
place  at  the  site.  Housing  blocks  as  previously  designed  for  the 
City's  project  are  used  as  the  module  for  a reorganization  of  the 
site,  facilitating  implementation  of  the  scheme.  The  project,  an 
attempt  at  a very  pragmatic  planning  proposal,  is  presented 
through  a series  of  titled  images  which  serve  as  clues  toward  a 
more  definitive  architectural  solution. 

Images  (from  left  to  right): 

1 . Dreaming  of  the  Epicenter 

Aerial  view  of  the  site  with  the  garden  targeting  the  point  of  pro- 
posed destruction. 

2.  1984 

Existing  buildings  to  remain  on  the  site  under  the  NYC  Housing 
Authority  Plan 

3.  Cloister  Housing 

Proposed  reorganization  of  the  new  housing  to  form  walls  around 


the  garden,  creating  a protective  sanctuary  within.  The  module 
and  number  of  housing  blocks  are  taken  directly  from  the  city's 
proposal  to  facilitate  implementation  of  the  scheme. 

4.  Composite 

The  composition  of  new  and  existing  buildings  retains  the  integri- 
ty of  the  respective  blocks,  but  can  also  be  read  as  one  larger  ent- 
ity with  a dominant  void. 

5.  Genesis  3.24 

Text  from  which  analogies  to  the  current  political  situation  surro- 
unding the  garden  are  translated  into  the  spatial  organization  of 
the  proposed  project. 

6.  Cardinal  Orientation 

The  garden  in  relation  to  the  directional  axis,  illustrating  the  signi- 
ficance of  the  site  to  the  east. 

7.  Analogical  Spaces 

Diagram  of  the  symbolically  important  spaces  in  the  proposed 
project  - the  cloister,  the  Garden  of  Eden,  and  the  precinct  to  the 
east. 

8.  Geometries 

Proportional  diagram  defining  the  relationship  between  new  and 
existing  elements. 

9.  Walking  the  Dog 

Hypothetical  path  through  the  project,  including  a glorious  walk 
in  the  Garden  of  Eden. 

1 0.  Access  Axis 

Primary  circulation  through  the  site  emerges  as  a diagrammatic 
symbol  of  the  sacrifices  of  man. 

I I . Fo(i)liage 

New  planting  forming  a linear  counterpart  to  the  Garden  of 
Eden.  The  growth  of  the  garden  is  defined. 

I 2.  Adam's  House  in  Paradise 

Situated  to  the  east  of  the  Garden  of  Eden,  with  cherubim  and 
flaming  sword. 


Neil  Denari  (New  York) 
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